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HE so-called ‘Second’ Macedonian 

War (200-196 B.c.)! opened the 
Roman expansion eastward. In the 

short period of one generation, Rome had 
acquired the domination over the whole 
Hellenistic world, “a thing unique in 
history.”? Even at the other end of the 
Greek system of powers, in the remote 
Crimea, and even in 179 B.c., the validity 
of an alliance was conditioned upon its 
agreement with Rome’s foreign policy.* 
For that reason the causes of the fateful 
war against Philip V of Macedon were 
_ Vividly debated among both Greeks and 
Romans. About 197 3.c. there already 
were oracles announcing that the rising 
Empire of Rome would devour the old 
| ones of Greece and Macedon.‘ Traces of 
__ 'I do not know whence this numbering comes. As 
the ancients regarded Philip's intervention in the Han- 
ic war as a part of that war, they rather counted 

the war that started in 200 n.c. as Bellum Macedoni- 
tum primum (Florus i. 23). The war is called ‘‘Mace- 

_ donian” by Livy (xxxi. 1. 6, etc.), Plut. (Aemil. Paul. 
10. 5), etc. But its official name was Bellum Philippi- 
cum (Fasti Capit., CIL, I, p. 25; Pol. ili. 32.7) or Bel- 


lm cum rege Philippo (Ennius Annal. 327 V.; Liv. 
Xxxi. 5. 1; etc.). 
*Pol. i. 1. 5. 
'V. V. Latyschev, Insc. Ponti Euzini, I2, 402; cf. 
M. Rostovtzeff, CAH, IX, 218. 
| ‘Just. xxx. 4. 4; Plut. De Pythiae orac. 11 (399 C). 
Cf. R. Flacelitre, Plutarque sur les oracles de Pythie 
(1936), p. 161; J. Boerma, Hist. Kommentar zu Jus- 
q Winws... 21. XX VII-XXXIII (dissertation; Gronin- 
| W, 1937), ad xxx. 4. 4. 
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this passionate controversy survive today 
on pertinent pages of ancient historians. 
These remains deserve a close examina- 
tion. They may tell us something about 
Roman imperialism and perhaps even 
more about Greek and Roman historiog- 
raphy.® 
I 

The war was declared “upon king 
Philip and the Macedonians, over whom 
he ruled, on account of the injuries he had 
inflicted and the attacks he had made on 
the allies of the Roman people.’’® This 
authorized version of the events was dif- 
fused by official propaganda, coming even 
from the Roman stage,’ and generally ac- 

5 The annalistic and the Polybian accounts of the 
outbreak of the Second Macedonian War have often 
been examined and compared (see H. Nissen, Kritische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen . . . . des Livius [1863]; 
and the literature quoted by M. Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 
750; and F. W. Walbank, Philip V [1940]). Lastly, the 
subject was treated by K. E. Petzold, Die Eréiffnung 
des zweiten rémisch-makedonischen Krieges (1940) 
(ef. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1943, p. 58), who attempts to 
establish the annalistic conception of Roman history. 
But his explanation that the annalists distorted the 
facts with the object of justifying Rome’s wars is 
neither new nor correct. The annalists were more so- 
phisticated than it may appear at first glance, and their 
views cannot be explained simply by a Kriegsschuld- 
frage-idea. 

6‘Liv. (A) xxxi. 6. 1. Note the official formula: 
Philippo regi Macedonibusque, on which cf. Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 4. Here and later I freely use E. T. Sage’s 
translation of Livy in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library.” 


7Plaut. Cistell. 197; a passage explained by T. 
Frank, in Anatolian Studies Presented to W. H. Buck- 
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credited by the Roman public. ‘‘Without 
themselves having been injured, our an- 
cestors made war upon Antiochus, Philip, 
the Aetolians, and the Carthaginians for 
the defense of the allies,” says Cicero to 
his audience in 66 B.c.® 

But the annalists were not satisfied 
with such a straightforward account and 
looked for some more sophisticated rea- 
sons for Rome’s intervention. Summariz- 
ing the annalistic tradition on the subject, 
Livy says® that the Romans were indig- 
nant with Philip (A) because he did not 
observe the peace “with the Aetolians 
and the other allies in that region”; (B) 
on account of his assistance to Hannibal 
in Africa at the end of the Punic War. 
Now (that is, in the summer of 201), they 
were aroused (C) by appeals from the 
Athenians. Livy adds!® (probably after 
Polybius) that (D) “about the same time”’ 
there arrived envoys from Pergamum and 
Rhodes, complaining about Philip’s ag- 
gressions. But this motif D has no more 
part in the narrative. Then, in the begin- 
ning of 200, dispatches from Roman emis- 
saries in Greece announcing Philip’s 
armaments and a new embassy from 
Athens impelled the senate to propose to 
the people a declaration of war against 
Philip of Macedon." 

This account calls for some observa- 
tions. To begin with, let us consider the 
legal procedure implied by the annalist.” 


ler (1939), p. 85. This dating seems to tally better 
with the text than that of Mommsen (204 z.c.), on 
which cf. C. H. Buck, Chronology of the Plays of 
Plautus (1940), p. 37. 


8 Cic. De leg. Manil. 6. 14; cf. also Sall. Or. Lepidi 4. 


® Liv. xxxi. 1. 8-10. On the annalistic origins of 
this passage cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 115; A. Klotz, Her- 
mes, 1915, p. 481. 

10 xxxi, 2. 1. 

ul bid. xxxi. 5. 5-9; ef. xxxi. 3. 4-6. 


12T substitute here and passim the (anonymous) 
annalist for Livy. As a rule, Livy follows his source 
closely, adapting it to his own style (see, e.g., Piso 
frag. 27 and Liv. ix. 46. 1-10; cf. also H. Peter, Hist. 
Roman. relig., I? (1914], clxxxviii; A. Klotz, RE, 
XIII, 838). On the other hand, since Livy does not 
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According to the fetial rules,'* a specific 
demand of reparations (rerum repetitio) 
and then an ultimatum announcing the 
intention to make war (denuntiatio belli) 
were required before the vote in Rome 
and the subsequent declaration of hostili- 
ties to the enemy (indictio belli). But when 
Rome became involved in wars overseas, 
the original procedure was necessarily 
altered at many points.'* So the rerum 
repetitio evolved into exchange of em- 
bassies with proposals and counterpro- 
posals.* Accordingly, the senate could 
dispense with a final denuntiatio belli." In 
191 B.c. a decision of the fetial college rec- 
ognized the new rule that the amicitia 
might be broken by the simple fact that no 
heed had been given to Roman protests.” 
As Polybius notes some forty years later, 
from the ancient system of formal war- 
making there remained only the solemn 


mention here any discrepancy between his authorities 
(cf. on his methods R. B. Steele, AJP, 1904, p. 16; 
W. Wiehemeyer, Proben hist. Kritik aus Livius (disser- 
tation; Miinster, 1938]), we may assume that the 
annalists were practically in agreement as to the ori- 
gins of the war against Philip. But Livy’s immediate 
source, which is supposed to be Valerius Antias (cf. A. 
Klotz, RE, XIII, 841; Petzold [n. 5], p. 51; M. Zim- 
merer, Der Annalist Qu. Claudius Quadrigarius [dis- 
sertation; Munich, 1937], p. 26), has used different 
versions, So Liv. xxx. 44. 13 and xxxi. 14. 2 contradict 
Liv. xxx. 3. 2. Cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 121 and Petzold 
(n. 5), p. 71. 

13 See G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Roemer* 
(1912), p. 553. On the declaration of war cf. G. von 
Beseler, Zeitschr. Savigny-Stift., 1932, p. 292. 

1“ F, W. Walbank, JRS, 1937, p. 192; 1941, p. 87. 

’Cf., e.g., the protracted negotiations and ex- 
change of numerous missions between Rome and 
Antiochus III, from the summer of 196 to the late 
summer of 193, examined by M. Holleaux (Rev. é.anc., 
1913, p. 1) and myself (Hermes, 1932, p. 47). The last 
Roman embassy left Antiochus’ court without de- 
livering any ultimatum (Liv. xxxv. 22. 2). 

16 See, e.g., the anhalistic account of the final mis- 
sion sent to Perseus of Macedon (‘‘ad res repetendas 
in Macedoniam renuntiandamque amicitiam regi 
missi'’), The narrative, distorting as it is, does not 
mention any indictio belli. By his refusal to accede to 
Roman demands, the king ipso facto provokes the 
break (‘‘tum se amicitiam et societatem renuntiasse"’) 
(Liv. [A] xlii. 25. 1-12). 

17 Liv. (A) xxxvi. 3. 10: “amicitiam renuntiatam 
videri [sc. ‘‘Antiochum"’] cum legatis totiens repeten- 
tibus res nec reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuisset” 
(MSS: censuissent, corr. Weissenborn]. 
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declaration of hostilities.‘* Accordingly, 
the annalistic narrative of the beginnings 
of the war against Philip duly notes the 
indictio belli at its chronological place! 
but does not mention any solemn de- 
nuntiatio belli.2° The annalist knows as 
diplomatic démarches before the break 
with Philip only a protest filed with him 
in 203 and then a warning given to his 
envoys by the senate in 201: If the king 
is looking for war, he can have it when- 
ever he wishes.?' 

This presentation of history is, of 
course, a distortion of facts. We know 
from Polybius” that in the summer of 200 
the senate twice (at least) addressed notes 
to the Macedonian king. But the annal- 
istic account may help us to understand 
the legal nature of these diplomatic com- 
munications. The common view” is that 
the first note (delivered to an officer of 
Philip, in Athens, in May, 200) was the 
denuntiatio belli, while the second one, pre- 
sented to Philip himself in Abydus, in 
August, 200, was the indictio belli, subse- 
quent to the voting of the war in Rome. 
Another interpretation®‘ considers Lepi- 
dus’ interview as a denuntiatio belli. But 
this explanation raises chronological diffi- 
culties,» while the current interpretation 

18 Pol. xiii, 3. 7. 

Liv. (A) xxxi. 8. 4. 


Cf. ibid. xxxviii. 45. 6: the wars against Philip, 
Antiochus, etc., began in conformity with the fetial 
law—‘‘de omnibus his consultum senatum, populum 
lussisse, saepe legatos ante res repetitas, postremo 
qui bellum indicarent missos.’’ I give here the reading 
of the best MS, the Bambergensis. Minor MSS read 
legatos ante missos. It is a pitiful emendation of an 
ancient reader who did not understand the brachy- 
logic construction of the passage. } 

"Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 4 and 42. 10. The envoys sent 
to Philip ad res repetendas in 203 (ibid. 26. 3) are those 
of Greek cities attacked by the king. 

" xvi. 27. 5. and 34. 2-7. 

* See, e.g., Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 164; Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 134, 

™“ The present writer in Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 173; 
ef. Zonar. ix. 15. 2. 

* See Walbank (n. 5), p. 315. As the average speed 
ofa Greek ship was about 5 knots (E. de Saint-Denis, 
Rev, arch., 1841, p. 134), Lepidus’ messenger would 
need about three to four weeks to convey Philip’s 


meets with strong historical objections.” 
As a matter of fact, the indictio belli was 
conveyed to a Macedonian post in Illyria 
when a Roman army had crossed the 
Adriatic, about mid-September, 200.” 
An ultimatum was thought unnecessary 
because Philip did not answer the note 
handed over in Athens but continued his 
aggresssions, by his conduct breaking 
peace and friendship with Rome. Lepi- 
dus’ protest was simply an enlarged re- 
newal of the note transmitted in Athens,” 
and the war was voted in Rome about the 
time of the colloquy in Abydus and inde- 
pendently of its outcome. 

The discrepancy between the annalist 
and the Polybian tradition goes beyond 
mere details of procedure. The outlook 
itself is different. According to the Greek 
historian,”* Philip was perturbed in the fall 


answer to the senate (cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. gr., 
1923, p. 160). Since the consul Sulpicius landed in 
Illyria in mid-September (M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, 
p. 533), that would place the conference at Abydus 
about mid-July. But the interview took place shortly 
before the fall of the city, that is, about the end of 
August, 200. Nevertheless, I have some doubts about 
the chronological question. It may be that Polybius’ 
indication ‘‘about the same time’’ (as the fall of Aby- 
dus) as to the date of the conference (Pol. xvi. 34. 1) 
is simply a device to introduce a new subject and that 
the interview between Philip and Lepidus had, instead, 
taken place shortly after the beginning (cf. Pol. xvi. 
34. 1) of the long siege (cf. Liv. [P| xxxi. 16. 6). I note 
that Dio (ap. Zonar. ix. 15. 2) places the vote after 
Philip’s rejection of Rome's demands. 

26 The objections are as follows: (A) the consulta- 
tion of the fetiales about whether the indictio belli 
should be delivered to Philip in person or not (Liv. 
[A] xxxi. 8. 3) would have been superfluous if Lepidus 
had been sent to make the declaration to the king 
himself. (B) Polybius (xvi. 34. 7) and Philip, quoted 
by him, do not consider Lepidus’ protest as a declara- 
tion of hostilities; the war is still only a future event. 
(C) Accordingly, after Abydus, the Roman envoys 
with difficulty prevent the Rhodians from making 
peace with Philip (Pol. xvi. 35). 

27 Liv. (A) xxxi. 8. 4; cf. above, n. 25. 

28 Of. Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 166. The addition of new 
demands again shows the difference between the new 
procedure of diplomatic démarches and the classic 
rules of the fetial law, according to which the subse- 
quent stages of a declaration of war (testatio, denuntia- 
tio belli, indictio belli) should have the same scope as 
the rerum repetitio and refer to it. 

29 Pol. xvi. 24. 3, 27,34; App. Mac. 4; Just. xxxi. 1; 
Dio Cass. frag 58. Cf. M. Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 155; 
Walbank (n. 5), p. 138; Petzold (n. 5), p. 31. 
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of 201 on learning of the embassies’ being 
sent to the senate to complain against 
him. The envoys of the Rhodians and of 
Attalus of Pergamum disclosed, in Rome, 
Philip’s pact with Antiochus III directed 
against Egypt.*® Another mission asking 
for protection came to Rome from Alex- 
andria.*! In the spring of 200, the senate 
sent out a delegation to Greece and the 
East to settle the eastern conflict. It was 
this mission, of which Lepidus was a mem- 
ber, that brought about the rupture be- 
tween Rome and Macedon. 

On all these matters Livy remains si- 
lent even in his adaptation of pertinent 
pages of Polybius.*? He rather follows his 
annalistic source, which keeps to the offi- 
cial motivation of the Roman mission as 
sent to thank Ptolemy V Epiphanes for 
his loyalty and to ask him to maintain it 
in the event of a Roman war against 
Philip.** Thus the annalist (and Livy 
with him) detaches the Macedonian War 
from the eastern crisis. This attitude re- 
quires an explanation.*4 

In fact, modern critics tell us that the 


#0 The authenticity of this agreement is now denied 
by D. Magie (JRS, 1939, p. 42); but its disclosure 
was, in any case, accepted as genuine in Rome. 

31 Just. xxx. 2. 8; App. Syr. 2. On this mission cf. 
M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellé- 
nistiques (1921), p. 72; H. Winkler, Rom und Aegypten 
(dissertation; Leipzig, 1933), p. 21; J. Boerma (n. 4), 
p. 53; Walbank (n. 5), p. 313. The historicity of this 
embassy is guaranteed, in my opinion, and its date 
indicated by the fact that the Roman embassy to the 
East in 200 s.c. was instructed ‘‘to conciliate Anti- 
ochus with Ptolemy’’ (Pol. xvi. 27. 5), a mandate 
which postulates a preceding request of Egypt. 

2 Livy quotes (in part) the interview at Abydus 
(xxxi. 18. 1-5; cf. Pol. xvi. 34), since the witticism of 
the dialogue appealed to him; but he suppresses the 
political side of the conference, e.g., Roman demands 
(cf. Petzold [n. 5], p. 84). 

33 Liv. (A). xxxi. 2. 4. 


34 Livy, as usual, omits events outside of the pur- 
pose of his present narrative (cf. A. Klotz, RE, XIII, 
834; R. Jumeau, Rev. ét. anc., 1936, p. 64) and, on 
the other hand, alters the data of Polybius with the 
object of removing discrepancies between his sources. 
For Livy's arrangement of Polybius’ accounts accord- 
ing to his annalistic source cf. G. Jung, Beitr. zur 
Charakteristik des Livius (dissertation; Marburg, 
1903), p. 18; A. Weber, Beitr. zur Quellenkritik des 
Livius (dissertation; Marburg, 1897), p. 13; H. Srago, 
De L, Coelio Antipatro (dissertation; Jena, 1927), p. 14. 
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annalists wrote (and falsified) the history 
with the constant object of justifying the 
wars begun by Rome.* Since the annal- 
ists were convinced that an “ancient 
friendship” bound Rome and Rhodes* 
and since they knew that Attalus of 
Pergamum had been Rome’s partner in 
the first conflict with Philip and had been 
included in the peace of Phoenice and 
since they reported Egyptian missions re- 
peatedly sent to the senate,®” one may ex- 
pect that they would jump at those oc- 
casions to show that the Second Mace- 
donian War was fought in defense of 
Rome’s eastern allies. But the annalists 
do not even mention the case of the east- 
ern kings and republics against Philip. 
During the war itself, and after, the Ro- 
mans claimed they had undertaken the 
struggle with the purpose of liberating the 
Greeks. The annalists disdain this line of 
propaganda or any idea of sentimental 
politics.** 
II 
In the manner of Greek historiography 
the annalist distinguishes between predis- 
posing and provocative causes of war. The 
actual outbreak was determined by 
Philip’s action against Athens and Athe- 
inan appeals to the senate. The annalist 
surely gives exaggerated importance to 
the Athenian incident. But the fact that 
he does it, while he even omits mentioning 
the case of Rhodes or Attalus, shows that 
the official version of the events presented 
the Athenians as the “allies” on account 
of whom the war had been declared.” 
35 See, e.g., Petzold (n. 5), p. 88. 


6 Cf., e.g., Liv. xlii. 46. 4; xliv. 14. 8. 

37 Liv. (A) xxii. 4, 10; xxxi. 9. 5; cf. also A. Passe- 
rini, Athenaeum, 1935, p. 318. 

38 Livy (xxxiii. 33. 6) adds by himself (but follow- 
ing in Polybius’ steps; see, e.g., Pol. xxi. 23. 7) that the 
Macedonian war was waged pro libertate aliorum. 

39 Petzold (n. 5), p. 28, says that the annalists in- 
vented Rome's intervention in favor of Athens in or- 
der to present a casus belli, Athens being the sole city 
in Greece in conflict with Philip in 200 s.c. But why 
should the annalists look for a legitimate pretext solely 
in Greece proper? Cf. also G. de Sanctis, Storia, IV. 
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Such an official motive does not need, of 
course, to be the true one; but, since a 
legal pretext must be based on some legal 
ground, the official version seems to con- 
firm the record that Athens was a party in 
the treaty of Phoenice which concluded 
the First Macedonian War (205 B.c.).*° 

The official pretext was well chosen. 
The average Roman, at the end of the 
third century B.c., did not know much of 
Greece and probably hardly anything 
about the Greek East.“! In 197 B.c. the 
senate itself needed a lecture on the geog- 
raphy of Greece to grasp the military im- 
portance of Corinth, Demetrias, and 
Chalcis.“* But everybody knew the fame 
and the name of Athens. In the Prologue 
of Plautus’ Menaechmi, we are told that 
Roman authors used to place in Athens 
the action of plays dealing with Greek 
characters, “so that it may appear to you 
to have more of Greek local color.’’4* Hav- 
ing found in his primary sources (such as 


Part I, 32, n. 65; H. H. Scullard, A History of the 
Roman World (1935), p. 463. 


40 Liv. xxix. 12. 14. The authenticity of the no- 
tice has been vindicated (Rev. de phil., 1935 p. 71) 
and again denied by the most recent writers on the 
subject (as J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1937, p. 25; Walbank 
{n. 5], p. 103; Petzold [n. 5], p. 25). But the position of 
the challengers seems to be rather illogical. They re- 
gard as annalistic forgeries Athens’ inclusion in the 
peace of Phoenice, as well as the Athenian appeals to 
Rome. But falsification of a treaty, etc., reflects some 
historical situation in which the alteration may be 
useful. When, e.g., Valerias Antias puts into the treaty 
of 196, between Rome and Philip V, a clause granting 
to the Rhodians the city of Stratonicea (Liv. xxxiii, 
30. 8), he has in mind the controversy about Stratoni- 
cea in 166 (Pol. xxxi. 7). But if Athens had no part in 
the conflict between Rome and Philip, in 200, why 
should the annalist insert her name in the treaty of 
Phoenice? Either both records or, in any case, the 
Athenian appeal must be historical. 


"Cf., e.g., Plaut. Merc. 415: a Syrian or an Egyp- 
tian slave (female) good to grind corn, to cook, to 
spin. Plautus takes Caria for a city in Greece (Cur- 
culio 329), Thebes for a seaport (Amphitruo 460) and 
Attalus for a king of Sparta (Poenul. 664). 

“Liv. (P) xxxii. 37. 2. 


‘* Plaut. Menaech. 8: The playwrights ‘‘omnis res 
gestas esse Athenis autumnant quo illud vobis Grae- 
cum videatur magis.’’ Plautus’ comedy is now thought 
to have been presented in 186 s.c. (cf. C. H. Buck 
ln. 7], p. 75). But the Prologue may have been written, 
of course, for a later performance. 


the Pontifical Chronicle)** the record of 
Athenian appeals to Rome, the annalist 
could hardly fail to magnify the attack on 
Athens into a chief reason of Roman in- 
tervention. — 

Livy mentions (after his annalistic 
source) two Athenian embassies to the 
senate, one in the summer of 201,“ an- 
other in the beginning of 200. The first 
mission is mentioned also by Appian;‘? 
the second, by Pausanias, quoting (as it 
seems) the inscription on the tomb of 
Cephisidorus, an Athenian leader of this 
period.** The authenticity of these embas- 
sies appears extremely doubtful to some 
critics.“ The latter one is, however, now 
confirmed (indirectly) by a recently dis- 
covered inscription honoring Cephisodo- 
rus.°° The annalist merely misdated the 
mission: Cephisodorus went to Rome in 
the late summer, 200." 

As to the embassy of 201, its genuine- 
ness is indirectly vouched for by Polybius 
himself, who tells that in the spring of 200 
the Roman delegation on the way to the 
East announced, in Greece, Rome’s de- 
mand that Philip should not make war 
upon any of the ‘“‘Hellenes’” (and had to 
grant reparations to Pergamum).” Now, 
the term ‘‘Hellenes” used without an ad- 


44 On information given by this source cf. J. E. A. 
Crake, CP, 1940, p. 375; also R. Laqueur, RE, XIII, 
Part I, 1089. 

45 Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 10. The season is indicated in 
xxxi. 2. 3. 

4 Ibid. xxxi. 5. 6. On the deputation sent to P. 
Sulpicius in Illyria (ibid. xxxi. 4. 3) cf. A. Passerini, 
Athenaeum, 1931, p. 285. 

47 Mac. 4. 2. 


48 Paus. i. 36. 5; cf. G. de Sanctis (n. 39, above), 
Dp. 21, n. 21. 

49M. Holleaux (Rev. ét. anc., 1920, p. 77) opened 
the discussion, which is now summarized by Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 311. 

50 Walbank (n. 5), p. 312; cf. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 
1943, p. 59. 

51 The annalist did not know that the consul] P. 
Sulpicius had embarked for Illyria only in September, 
200 (M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, p. 531), but placed the 
vote on war and, consequently, the preceding Athe- 
nian appeal before spring, the customary military sea- 
son. 

52 Pol. xvi. 24. 
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junct (‘‘Hellenes in Asia,” etc.) in ad- 
dresses delivered in Greece applied to the 
Greeks of Greece proper and not to the 
Diaspora.** On the other hand, the Roman 
request must refer to some hostile acts of 
Philip in perpetration or recently done. 
But in 201, Philip did not conduct any 
operation in Greece, or even Europe, but 
operated in Asia Minor against Attalus 
and the Rhodians.*‘ At this date—in the 
spring of 200—the only city in Greece in 
conflict with Philip was Athens. 

The real reason of the quarrel was, 
probably, the position of Athens as a 
stronghold of Egyptian influence in 
Greece. But the occasion was the execu- 
tion of two youths from Acarnania caught 
as violators of the mysteries of ‘Eleusis. 
The Acarnanians, being members of 
Philip’s symmachia, asked for and re- 
ceived help from the king.** An Acarnani- 
an expedition, reinforced by the Mace- 
donians, raided Attica (in the spring of 
201).*’ The Athenians retaliated by abol- 
ishing, in the summer of 201, both the 
tribes, Antigonis and Demetrias, named 
to honor Philip’s dynasty.*® Without a 

53 See’ Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 75; cf. also J. A. O. 
Larsen, CP, 1937, p. 30. Also that, even after the vic- 
tory, the Romans merely demanded Philip's with- 
drawal from Greece proper and did not ask for evacua- 
tion of the cities in Asia or of Abydus, etc. See Pol. 
xviii. 44 with commentary of J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 
1936, p. 342. It is naturally different when Polybius, 
writing a universal history, calls Cius (on the Pro- 
pontis) a ‘‘Hellenic city’’ (xv. 22. 3). 

54 See F. W. Walbank, JHS, 1942, p. 8. 

58 Walbank (n. 5), p. 125. 

® Liv. (P) xxxi. 14. 6-10. 

8’ The raid is commonly placed in the autumn of 
201 or the spring of 200. But both dates present chron- 
ological difficulties. The sacrilege must have taken 
place, instead, at the Great Mysteries of 202, about 
October 10 (or November 10). On calendar questions 
cf. 8S. Dow, Harv, Stud. Cl. Phil., 1937, p. 15; and on 
the Julian date of the month Boedromion cf. W. B. 
Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List (1939), p. 237. 
Then there would be time for negotiations, which we 
have to presume, before the Acarnanians had re- 
course to reprisals. 

8% Cf. W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles 
(1932), p. 140; and on the chronology see W. K. 
Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellen- 
istic Athens (1940), p. 109. The pretext of the Atheni- 


an decree must have been a religious one, that is, 
Philip's intervention in behalf of the sacrilegious 
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formal declaration of war, both parties, 
Macedon and Athens, opened hostilities.5 

Involved in the conflict with the 
mighty king, whose ambition intimidated, 
as it seemed, almost Olympus itself,®° the 
Athenians had recourse to every acces- 
sible helper—Egypt, Rhodes, Pergamum, 
Crete, as well as the Aetolians." It would 
be rather strange if they should avoid the 
appeal to the mightiest power on earth, 
in friendly relations with Athens since 
about 228, whether Athens’ inclusion in 
the own eipqvn of Phoenice is. trust- 
worthy (as the present writer contends) 
or is an annalistic forgery.** Since the 
beginning of Hannibal’s war, the Hellenes 
started to look to the West for assistance." 
So it seems to me quite natural that when, 
in the summer of 201, the envoys of 
Rhodes and Pergamum went to Rome via 
Athens, the Athenians should join their 
complaints against Philip with the pro- 
tests of their Asiatic friends: ‘“‘Athenien- 
ses quidem litteris verbisque quibus solis 
valent bellum adversus Philippum gere- 
bant.’’® 


Acarnanians. Likewise, in 199, the Athenians de- 
creed a curse against Philip because he had burned 
their temples (cf. Liv. (P] xxxi. 44, 2). 

%® Before the spring of 200, four Athenian war- 


ships were captured by the Macedonians (Liv. [P] xxxi 
15. 5). 


60 Alcaeus of Messene, in Anth. Pal. ix. 518, written 
in the summer of 201 (cf. F. W. Walbank, CQ, 1942, 
p. 134). 

* Paus. i. 36. 5; cf. McDonald, JRS, 1937, p. 198. 

62 Pol. ii. 12. 8. 

63 On this question see the literature quoted by 
Walbank (n. 5), p. 103, and Petzold (n. 5), p. 25. I 
should like to; observe that the qualification of the 
treaty of Phoenice as xow?) elpqvn is not a conjecture 
of my own but, if any, of Polybius. See Liv. (P) xxix. 
12. 6: de pace communi, with my commentary, Rev. de 
phil., 1935, p. 69. Cf. above, n. 40. 

4 Pol. v. 105. 6-8. 


s The Athenian appeal is mentioned by an Atheni- 
an speaker in 195: “imploratos auxilium adversus 
Philippum tulisse opem [sc. ‘Romanos’}’’ (Liv. xxxiv. 
23. 2). Livy reproduces here a page of Polybius, but 
the quoted passage may be his own interpolation. 
Likewise, the Athenian cause as a chief reason for the 
war is mentioned in Liv. xlv. 22, 6, in a speech com- 
posed by Livy himself (cf. G. Jung [n. 34], p. 58). 

* Liv, xxxi. 44. 9, 
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But, according to the annalist, the case 
of Athens was merely the apparent and 
immediate cause of the war. The whole 
triennium®™ between the treaty of Phoe- 
nice (which, in 205, ended the First 
Macedonian War) and the new crisis was 
already full of violations of peace by 
Philip, as well with regard to Rome’s 
allies (motif A) as to Rome herself (motif 
B).® Both offenses are correlated and ap- 
pear in the chronicle beginning with 203. 
About the end of this year (at this time 
the consular year roughly corresponded to 
the Julian)® envoys from “allied cities’’ in 
Greece complained about Macedonian 
raids and reported that Hannibal had re- 
ceived in Africa, after his return from 
Italy, soldiers and money from Philip.” 
The senate sent an embassy to warn the 
king; one of the envoys (M. Aurelius 
Cotta) acted as a Roman commissaire to 
protect the allies.) Under 202 a ‘“Mace- 
donian” corps is mentioned in Hannibal’s 
order of battle at Zama.” At the begin- 
ning of 201, a Macedonian mission tried 
to justify Philip against these charges but 
received a warning from the senate.”* In 
the autumn of 201 the senate again con- 
sidered the matter of quarrels between the 
“allies” and Philip and sent out a squad- 
ron to “Macedonia” (that is, Illyria), un- 
der M. Valerius Laevinus.” At last, in the 


* Ibid. 1. 8, with Weissenborn’s note. 


88 Tbid. (A) xxx. 42.8: “‘dupliciter ab eo [sc. ‘Philip- 
po’} foedus violatum, et quod sociis populi Romani 
injurias fecerit....et quod hostes.... iuverit.”’ 
Both motives are again linked together in Flamininus’ 
speech (Liv. xxxiv. 22.8; cf. Petzold (n. 5], p. 55) and in 
the Rhodian address (Liv. xlv. 22. 6; cf. above, n. 65). 

* The consuls entered office on March 15, which, 
at the end of the third century s.c., fell in the mid- 
winter of a Julian year (cf. G. de Sanctis (n. 39], p. 
383; M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, p. 545). 

1 Liv. (A) xxx, 26. 2-4. 

" Ibid, 42.3; xxxi.3.4and 5. 5. 

2 Ibid. xxx. 33. 5; cf. also Silius Ital. Punic. xvii. 418. 
Silius here may be independent of Livy (cf. A. Klotz, 
Rh, Mus., 1931, p.1). 

7 Liv. (A) xxx. 42. 1-10. 


" Ibid. xxxi. 3. 4-6 and 5. 6. 
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beginning of 200, the senate received 
alarming reports from both Laevinus and 
Cotta.” Accordingly, a Roman mission, 
sent to Massinissa, informed the Numidian 
king that war had been declared on ac- 
count of Philip’s help to Carthage and 
his attacks against Rome’s allies.” 

The whole tale is, of course, fictitious. 
To concoct his story, the annalist has used 
some facts (e.g., Philip’s conflict with 
the Aetolians in 202) which are altered 
and adulterated in his presentation.”” 
Likewise, the names of imaginary Roman 
envoys of 203 are well chosen—a trick 
often used in annalistic amplifications.”® 
The author, morever, embellishes his 
story by some legalistic details. He stresses 
the fact that Cotta in his (imaginary) de- 
fense of (fictitious) allies did not overpass 
their boundaries, in strict conformity 
with fetial rules.7?* Even the Greeks and 
the Macedonians act here according to 
the fetial law, since the annalist is un- 
aware of the Greek right of reprisals and 
of that of limited assistance.*° 

But why should the annalist create 
such a set of imaginary events which, if 
real, could have provoked the war be- 
tween Rome and Macedon? In agreement 

75 Ibid. 5. 7. 

% Ibid. 11. 9. 


77 The Aetolians approached the senate but were 
rebuffed (App. Mac. 4. 2; Liv. [P] xxxi. 29. 4; cf. also 
M. Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 152; Walbank [n. 5}, p. 
310). There may have been some Macedonians among 
Hannibal's mercenaries at Zama (cf. Liv. xxx. 42. 4). 
The Roman squadron under Laevinus is a reminis- 
cence from the history of the First Macedonian War 
(cf. G. de Sanctis (n. 39], p. 21, n. 56). 


78 Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 4. C. Terentius Varro, consul 
216, was envoy to Africa in 200; C. Mamilius Atellus, 
praetor 207, died 174 (F. Miinzer, RE, XIV, 956); M. 
Aurelius Cotta, aed. pleb. 216, died 200 (cf. Nissen 
{n. 5], p. 246; Weber [n. 34], p. 20). On warning em- 
bassies in annalistic falsifications of history cf. Pet- 
zold (n. 5), p. 46. 

19 Liv. (A) xxx. 42. 5; cf. also Rev. de phil., 1935, 
p. 74, n. 6. The invention may be modeled after. the 
actions of Roman envoys in Greece in 172 (Liv. xlii. 
37. 1). 

80 Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 2, 42. 1. On the principle of 
limited assistance cf. the present writer’s paper on 
‘‘Greek Experience of War and Peace”’ in Approaches 
to World Peace (1944), p. 208. 
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with the new diplomatic procedure (see 
above, p. 138), the Romans began in the 
second century B.c. to emphasize remote 
causes of a conflict. In the Third Mace- 
donian War the senate published a decla- 
ration containing an overfull catalogue of 
violations of peace committed by Perseus 
since the beginning of his reign.*! In the 
same manner, Cato counted six breaks of 
the peace treaty perpetrated by Carthage 
between the First and the Second Punic 
wars.” The annalists introduced the same 
conception into their narrative of earlier 
conflicts. For instance, the Second Sam- 
nite War began over Neapolis in 326. But 
in 334 the chronicle already notes threat- 
ening activities in Samnium. When, in 
330, the senate takes Fabrateria under 
Rome’s protection, the Samnites abstain 
from war merely because they are still un- 
prepared. In 329 a consul declares that 
the maintaining of peace with the Sam- 
nites is extremely doubtful. In 327 both 
consuls state that there is very little 
hope of peace. At last, in 326, an armed 
intervention of the Samnites in Neapolis 
brings on the war.®* Likewise, the Third 
Samnite War, begun in 298, has its prel- 
ude in 299,84 

The brevity of the peaceful interlude 
between the two wars against Philip 
(205-200 B.c.) led the ancients to con- 
clude that neither party to the treaty of 
205 had believed the peace would be se- 
cure.* Accordingly, the annalist pro- 
posed to show the infida pax with Philip.® 


8! SIG, 643; cf. also G. Daux, Delphes (1936), p. 
320. 


8 Cato frag. 84, ap. H. Peter, Hist. Rom. relig.; cf. 
E. Taiibler, Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen 
Krieges (1921), p. 25. 


83 Liv. viii. 17. 2, 19. 1, 20. 12, 23. 1; ef. Dion. Hal. 
xv. 8-10. 


* Liv. x. .11. 11; Dion. Hal. xvii. 3 (xvi. 14). 


8%’ App. Mac. 3. 4. Appian here combines Polybius 
with the annalistic tradition (cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. 
anc., 1920, pp. 84 and 258). 


* Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 8: ‘‘Romanos.... infensos 
Philippo cum ob infidam adversus Aetolos aliosque 


Since he deliberately neglected the whole 
eastern conflict (see above, p. 140), he 
had to interpret, alter, and invent the 
facts bearing on relations between Rome 
and Macedon between the two wars. In 
the same manner the annalist fabricated a 
set of Roman measures directed against 
Philip after his alliance with Hannibal in 
215 and before the opening of hostilities in 
212.87 
IV 

But, in explaining the origins of the 
war against Philip, the annalist goes fur- 
ther than a mere indictment of Philip’s 
constant peace-breaking. The true reason 
for the Roman declaration of war he con- 
siders to have been Rome’s animus 
against Philip. In fact, the Second Mace- 
donian War is merely a renewal of the 
first conflict with Philip. Bellum Mace- 
donicum had already begun about ten 
years before (from 211 B.c.), says the an- 
nalist, when Rome made an alliance with 
the Aetolians against Macedonia. It was 
“laid aside’’ (depositum), in 205 B.c., after 
the defection of the Aetolians. But in 201, 
having now leisure for action (vacuos) as a 
result of the peace with Carthage (201 
B.c.) and being indignant with Philip on 
account of his violations of the peace of 
205, the Romans were moved by the 
Athenian appeal “‘into renewing the war” 
(ad renovandum bellum).*® 

This historical conception is often ex- 
pressed in Livy’s narrative. If the Ro- 
mans made peace with Philip in 205, it is 
because at this date they were glad to be 
relieved from the pressure of other wars in 


regionis eiusdem socios pacem, tum ob auxilia...- 
missa Hannibali.’”’ The passage is mistranslated in the 
“Loeb Classical Library.’’ Livy does not speak of 8 
‘treacherous peace .... concluded with the Aetolians 
but of a perfidious observation of peace by Philip with 
regard to the Aetolians. 


87 bid. xxiii. 33. 10, 38. 9; xxvi. 28. 2; cf. Petzold 
(n. 5), pp. 48, 62, 79. 


88 Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 8-9. Likewise, all three wars 
against the Samnites form a Samnitium bellum (Liv. 
x. 31, 10). 


See: EE 


wes fa 2 
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order to finish the struggle with Car- 
thage.*® Rome’s envoys to Massinissa, in 
201, explain that the war with Philip 
began because, by his intervention in the 
Hannibalic war, he was a chief cause of 
postponing the invasion of Africa.®® A 
Roman speaker is represented as saying 
that Rome’s failure to help the Aetolians 
in the First Macedonian War was due to 
the burden of the war with Hannibal.” 
“Now, by the grace of the gods, having 
finished the Punic war, we have put all 
our strength against Macedonia.” 

In the same manner the annalist re- 
interprets the alleged grounds which led 
to the outbreak of war in 200 B.c. by in- 
troducing, as a motive for the Roman de- 
cision, the fear of Philip’s power. In 201, 
M. Aurelius Cotta (sent on an embassy to 
Philip in 203) informed M. Valerius 
Laevinus, commanding a Roman squad- 
ron in Illyria, of , Philip’s armaments. 
“The Romans must take up war with 
energy lest, while they delayed, Philip 
should venture to do what Pyrrhus had 
ventured to do before him from a much 
less powerful kingdom.’ Then, in 200, 
the arrival of dispatches from Cotta and 
Laevinus concerning Philip’s armaments, 
as well as a new appeal from Athens, de- 
cided the senate to propose to the people 
a declaration of war upon Philip.®* 

Then, when the people, worn out by 
Hannibal’s war, defeat the motion, the 
argument regarding the Macedonian dan- 

89 Liv. (A) xxix. 12. 16; cf. Just. xxix. 4. 11. 


% Liv. (A) xxxi. 11. 9: ‘‘quod Carthaginienses auxi- 
liis iuvisset [motive B, see above, p. 138] iniuriasque 
inferendo sociis populi Romani flagrante bello Italia 
.... distinendo copias causa in primis fuisset serius 
in Africam traiciendi.’’ Speaking to Massinissa, the 
envoys consider the matter from an African view- 
point and omit motive A (see above, p. 138). 

" Liv, xxxi. 31. 20. The whole account of debates in 
an Aetolian assembly is taken, of course, from Polyb- 
ius. But as the speaker here is a Roman, Livy prob- 
ably rearranged his address. In the same way he in- 
terpolates (xxxiii. 39. 7) a Roman answer to a Syr- 
jan embassy, the whole of which is adapted from 
Polybius (xviii. 49). 

" Liv. (A) xxxi. 3. 5-6. 

"8 Ibid. 5. 5-9. 
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ger changes their minds. The consul ex- 
plains to the centuries that Philip is pre- 
paring a mighty war. Athens is another 
Saguntum. Let the king find by experi- 
ence, in seizing Athens, the Roman re- 
luctance to act and, like a second Pyrrhus, 
a second Hannibal, he will invade Italy, 
in five days after he sets sail from Cor- 
inth. ‘‘Let Macedonia, not Italia have 
war,’ 

So the real reasons for the Roman de- 
cision to go to war are the danger of 
Philip’s domination in Greece and a de- 
sire for avenging Philip’s intervention in 
the Punic War. The war is a preventive 
one and, at the same time, a vindication 
of past wrongs. We are far away from the 
fetial formalism and even from the stand- 
ard of a bellum iustum, which cannot be 
declared nisi de repetitis rebus.® 


Vv 

The interpretation of Livy’s account 
offered here may not tally well with the 
current view on Roman annalists as sacri- 
ficing to nationalist vanity all claims of 
truth. But our analysis will hardly sur- 
prise anyone who has learned from Ma- 
chiavelli’s Discorst to appreciate the real 
understanding of: history displayed in 
Livy’s narrative. 

Writing. about 100 B.c., Sempronius 
Asellio already knows many Roman his- 
torians who were not satisfied with the 
mere recording of deeds “as in a diary” 
but sought to show “‘with what purpose 
and for what reasons things had been 
done.” These pragmatic authors took 
over from their Greek teachers the dis- 
tinction between “causes” and “‘pretexts,” 
which, since Thucydides, had belonged 
to the stock of historical methodology. 
They continued to repeat (or invent) 
legalistic explanations of Roman foreign 

% Ibid. 7. 

%5 Cic. De rep. ili. 23. 35. 


% Sempr. Asellio ap. Gell. Noct. Att. v. 18. 1; cf. M. 
Gelzer, Hermes, 1934, p. 48. 
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policy according to the fetial law, e.g., 
they tell that the war against the Fide- 
nates broke out because the latter had 
killed some Roman merchants and had 
refused to give the satisfaction demanded 
by the fetiales.*? But under the influence 
of Greek methods and models, the annal- 
ists added more sophisticated reinterpre- 
tations of the past. The Fidenates, says 
Livy’s authority,®* started the war against 
Romulus in fear of the increasing might of 
the newly founded nation. So Thucydides’ 
concept (Thuc. i. 88) is introduced to 
throw light on the beginnings of Roman 
history. 

The historical reinterpretation, then, 
reached the deeds of Rome herself. In 155 
B.c., Carneades, lecturing in Rome, 
stated that, pretending to defend every- 
body, Rome had conquered the whole 
world.*® Onthe other hand, long before 
he listened to the Greek skeptic, Cato 
violently assailed Roman generals for 
breaking faith with foreign nations and 
attacking innocent peoples on flimsy pre- 
texts. He spoke, in 167 B.c., of Roman 
superbia.'°° Such debates in the Forum 
inevitably influenced historical under- 
standing of contemporary annalists and 
sometimes saved them from a biased ac- 
ceptance of official versions of events. The 
annalist, followed by Livy, tells that in 
200 B.c. a tribune of the plebs, attacking 
the motion to declare war upon Philip, 
accused the senators “‘of sowing war upon 
war’’—bella ex bellis seri. The annalist 
who repeated (or invented) such a defini- 
tion could hardly believe in the permanent 
justice of the Roman cause. 

*7 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 53. 2; cf., eg., Liv. 
viii. 22. 7; ix. 45. 6; ete. 

98 Liv. i, 14. 4. 


%° Cic. De rep. iii. 9; cf. W. Capelle, Klio, 1932, p. 
86; H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom 
(1938), p. 3. 


100 Cato’s speech for the Rhodians ap. Gell. Noct. 
Att. vi (vii). 3. 


11 Liv. xxxi. 6. 4. 


Thus the First Samnite War is shown in 
annalistic tradition as a result of Rome’s 
power politics.'* Machiavelli hinged on 
this account his observations on the 
causes which commonly give rise to 
wars.!% The legal version, which alone 
could have been recorded in primary 
sources, tells that the war has been 
brought on by the refusal of the Sam- 
nites to give redress for their raids in 
Campania.!% 

While the annalist, followed by Livy, 
describes the outbreak of the Third Sam- 
nite War in an orthodox manner (the 
enemy even refused to receive the fe- 
tiales),!% the authority of Dionysius not 
only corrects the factual account (the 
Samnites did receive the fetiales) but 
adds a historical interpretation. The man- 
ifest ground for the war was, he says,' 
the aid rendered by Rome to the Lucani- 
ans, but the underlying reason was Ro- 
man fear that the might of Samnium 
would greatly increase if the Lucanians 
were subdued by the Samnites. 

In another case, it is Livy doing Rome 
wrong. The sources tell unanimously how 
Tullus Hostilius subdued Alba Longa 
(the episode of the Horatii and the Cu- 
riatii)!°” and how, by a ruse, he put the 
enemy in the situation of an offender ac- 
cording to the fetial law.'%* They agree, 
also, that the real reason of the conflict 
was greed for domination, cupido im- 
perii.!°° But while the tradition followed 


102 Ibid. vii. 30. 

103 N. Machiavelli, Discorsi, II, 9. 

14 Liv. vii. 32. 1. 

105 Thid. x. 11. 11. 

106 Dion, Hal. xvii. 3 (xvi, 14); cf. E. Pais, Storia 
critica, IV (1920), 58. 

107 Cf. Machiavelli (n. 103), I, 22-24. 

108 Liv. i. 22; Dion. Hal. iii. 3. 1. Already Cato 
knows the problem of the origins of the war between 
Rome and Alba Longa (Cato, frag. 22 (H. Peter, Hist. 
Roman. relig.)): ‘“‘propter id bellum coepit. Cloelius 


praetor Albanus oratores misit Romam cum 
Here the quotation (by Festus, s.v, orator”) ends. 


109 Liv, i, 23. 7. 
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by Diodorus and Dionysius"® maintains 
that the man responsible for the conflict 
was the Alban leader, envious of Rome’s in- 
creasing might, Livy’s authority asserts!" 
that Hostilius sought pretexts for stirring 
up wars because he thought that in peace 
Rome was losing her vigor. Hostilius won, 
Alba was destroyed: ‘“Crescit interea 
Roma Albae ruinis.’’ Machiavelli takes 
this sentence as a text to comment upon 
Rome’s methods of becoming so great and 
powerful.!” 


VI 


But why did the annalist wish to pre- 
sent some sophisticated, pseudo-scientific 
explanation precisely of the Roman de- 
cision to make war upon Philip of Mace- 
don? For the reason that he was neces- 
sarily influenced by Greek opinions on the 
same subject. 

Let us open Mithridates’ letter to the 
king of Parthia as given by Sallust. The 
Romans, says the great enemy of Rome,'"* 
have merely one ground for making war 
upon everyone: cupido profunda imperii 
et divitiarum. “Therefore, they began a 
war with Philip, king of Macedonia, after 
pretending to be his friend so long as they 
were hard pressed by the Carthaginians.”’ 
Another anti-Roman source says''* that 
under the pretext of defending their allies 
the Romans made war upon Philip on ac- 
count of his role in Hannibal’s war and be- 
cause now, after the fall of Carthage, he re- 
mained the most powerful rival of Rome. 
The allies in this narrative of Trogus 
Pompeius are eastern powers—Egypt, 
Pergamum, Rhodes; his account is, then, 

10 Diod. viii, 25. 1; Dion. Hal. ili. 2. 1. 


11 Liv. i, 22. 2; ef. Virg. Aen. vi. 814. Machiavelli 
({n. 103], I, 20) comments upon this passage of Livy. 
Dio ap. Zonar. vii. 6 follows Livy. Livy adds (i. 30) 
that Hostilius then provoked a war against the Sa- 
bines, confiding in the newly acquired force of Rome. 
Dionysius (iii. 32. 1) here again gives a conventional 
version, 

112 Machiavelli (n. 103), II, 3. 

113 Sallust. Ep. Mithr. 5. 


14 Just. xxx. 3. 6 and xxix. 4. 11. 


independent from annalistic presentation 
of facts, but both records give the same 
distinction between alleged and genuine 
reasons for war and the same really im- 
pelling motives for the Roman decision. 
As a matter of fact, all Greek authors who 
explicitly or incidentally came to speak of 
the Roman intervention give the same 
explanation as Trogus."® The later his- 
torians depend here upon Polybius, direct- 
ly or indirectly "* In fact, the conception 
goes back perhaps to Philip himself, who, 
according to Polybius, in the autumn of 
201 was already afraid of a coming Roman 
intervention, ‘‘since the war in Africa was 
over.’’'? Macedonian historians of Philip, 
such as Heraclitus of Lesbos or Straton,"!® 
may have transmitted the idea to Polyb- 
ius and through him to later authors. 

This explanation of Roman politics 
would attract Polybius and all “prag- 
matic” historians of his kind. There was a 
historic problem which until today has 
troubled the scholars: ‘“‘pacem Punicam 
bellum Macedonicum excepit.”’"® Only 
some months after the end of her most ex- 
hausting war, Rome began a new cam- 
paign beyond the sea and attacked the 
adversary with whom she had made peace 
only five years before. Looking back with 
the perspective created by the Roman 
victory over Macedon and Rome’s domi- 

5 App. Mac. 2-4; Paus. vii. 7. 3-7; Dio Cass. 
frag. 58; Zonar. ix. 15. 1-2. 


uéQn Appian’s sources cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. 
anc., 1920, p. 85; A. Klotz, Appians Darstellung des 
zweiten punischen Krieges (1936), p. 13; Petzold (n. 5), 
p. 113. On Dio’s sources cf. Ed. Schwartz, RE, III, 
1696; A. Klotz, Rh. Mus., 1986, p. 116. On Trogus’ 
dependence on Polybius cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 305. On 
his anti-Roman tendency cf. R. Laqueur, RE, VIA, 
1065; A. Momigliano, Athenaeum, 1934, p. 45; Fuchs 
(n. 99), p. 42. 

117 Pol. xvi. 24. 3. 


118 BF, Jacoby, Frag. der griech. Hist., Nos. 167, 168. 
On Polybius’ dependence upon historical judgments 
of his source cf. Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, II, 339 
(Sitzungsber. preuss. Akad., 1913, p. 691); W. Otto, 
Abh. bayer. Akad., XXXIV, No. 1 (1928), 86; W. W. 
Tarn, CQ, 1926, p. 98; the present writer, Rev. ét. gr., 
1937, p. 230. 


ue Liv. xxxi. 1. 6. 
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nation of the world, a “pragmatic’’ his- 
torian could not help thinking that Rome 
had deliberately opened a new conflict as 
soon as she had been freed of the burden of 
the war with Hannibal. Polybius himself 
is convinced that after the victory over 
Carthage, the Romans conceived the idea 
of universal domination”® and _ stresses 
that the “origins” (agopyai) of the Second 
Macedonian War lay in the war against 
Hannibal.” Perhaps he had already ex- 
plained the peace of Phoenice as a Roman 
stratagem to gain time to invade Africa.’ 

The Romans, being in the second cen- 
tury B.c. very sensitive to Greek public 
opinion, Roman historiography was com- 
pelled to give a more elaborate account 
of the origins of Bellum Philippicum than 
the conventional formula of defending 
the allies. Looking, then, for the ‘‘causes’’ 
of the war against Philip, the annalists 
had to accept, volens nolens, the only 
“pragmatic’’ explanation they knew, that 
given by their Greek teachers and masters 
of history. But, quite naturally, the annal- 
ists rearrange the scheme in Roman style. 
They accept the idea of the Greeks that 
the senate concluded the peace of Phoe- 
nice with the object of being free to finish 
the Punic War.”* But they need and use 
the idea to explain why this time Rome did 
not persevere in war until the victory. 
They stress Philip’s provocations. The 
Romans did not seek for war (as Greek 
authors pretended) but declared it, coacti 
iniurits,4 

But the annalist agrees that, the op- 
portunity offered, the Romans embarked 
on a preventive and vindictive war. He 


120 Pol. ili. 2. 6; cf. also xv. 10. 2; etc. 


in Ibid. iii. 32. 7. Accordingly, the ‘“‘anti-Roman”’ 
explanation of the war against Philip appears also in 
Polybian parts of Livy (see Liv. [P] xxxii. 21. 18). 

12 Cf. Just. xxix. 4. 11; the peace of Phoenice was 
concluded, ‘‘Romanis contentis interim bellum Mace- 
donicum distulisse’’ (cf. App. Mac. 3. 4; Zonar. ix. 15. 
1). 


138 Liv, xxix. 12. 6. 134 Tbid. xxxi. 2. 4. 
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thinks that it was only right to punish the 
king for his arrogance during the Punic 
War: debellare superbos. Rome’s treatment 
of Rhodes and Pergamum after the war 
against Perseus disclosed to contemporar- 
ies that resentment might be a powerful 
motive of Roman policy. As to the idea 
of a preventive war, the annalists often 
used it in their narratives. The main- 
spring of Roman foreign policy was, as 
Polybius learned in Rome, tolerating no 
dangerous neighbor.'* 

Consequently, the annalist accepts the 
“pragmatic” interpretation of Rome’s 
motives.” But while Polybius, consider- 
ing the history in its universality, regards 
Roman intervention as a compound and a 
natural result of the crisis opened in the 
East by the death of Ptolemy IV in the 
summer of 204,!8 the annalist separates 
the war with Philip from the eastern con- 
flict and presents the Roman decision as a 
necessary measure to expel from the back- 
yard of Italy a dangerous and provoca- 
tive neighbor. These annalists, senators 
and contemporaries of Cato the Censor, 
still understood world events in the light 
of their experience of a farmhouse. 


New ScuHoou For SoctaL RESEARCH AND 
Ecote Linke pes Hautes Erupes 


125 See, e.g., Liv. (A) xxiii. 38. 6: ‘quem ad modum 
ultro inferendo bello averterent ab Italia hostem [sc. 
‘Philippum’ in 215 s.c.]'’; Liv. xxxiii. 39. 7: the Ro- 
mans would not wait for Antiochus to have occasion 
to cross into Italy. 

126 Pol. iii. 2. 6. On “the strategic character’ of 
Roman foreign policy cf. A. H. McDonald, JRS, 1944, 
p. 18,and M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World, I (1940), 53; but, above all, 
read Machiavelli, Ii Principe, chap. iii. 


127 On the influence of Polybius on Roman annal- 
ists cf. F. Leo, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur 
(1913), p. 328; Petzold (n. 5), pp. 75, 113. Polybius 
counts on having Roman readers (cf. xxxii. 8. 8). It is 
characteristic that in falsifying the terms of the peace 
of 196 (Liv. xxxiii. 30; cf. also M. Holleaux, Rev. de 
phil., 1931, p. 5), the annalists added their fabrica- 
tions to the text of the senatus consultum quoted by 
Polybius (xviii. 44; cf. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1936, P. 
342), taking it for the treaty of peace. 

128 Cf. the present writer, Chronique d’ Egypte, n. 29 
(1940), p. 124. 
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ESSENIA is properly regarded as 
one of the regions in Greece 
unusually favored by nature in 

possessing a fertile soil, which, at an early 
date, excited the envy of the Spartans, who 
made it their conquest. This same fertility 
of soil enabled the Messenians, when their 
independence was established in 369 B.c., 
to be self-supporting so far as the staples 
of their food supply were concerned. 
Since Messenia played a minor part in 
Greek history and little excavation has 
been done on its sites, there is little evi- 
dence to fill in the details of this general 
picture. Most important is a group of in- 
scriptions, including the well-known regu- 
lation of the mysteries celebrated in An- 
dania,! dated about 100 3.c. Two other 
documents? refer to the collection for Ro- 
man purposes of an 8-obol tax (about 
2 per cent), which was based on an esti- 
mate’ of Messenian property at 1,256 
talents. The tax inscriptions were pub- 
lished with a very useful commentary by 
Wilhelm‘ and have been noticed in some 


1 Ditt. Syll.3, 736. 

2IG, V,'1, 1432-33. 

There is some controversy whether the sum of 
1,256 talents represents an estimate of the total value 
of all property or an assessment for the purposes of 
taxation, which may be only a certain (and unknown) 
proportion of that value (M. Rostovtzeff, The Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 
1941), II, 751-52, 1147; III, 1606, n. 85). Rostovtzeff 
tentatively adopts the view that it isa total estimate 
and criticizes E. Cavaignac’s attempt to break the 
figure into individual items, evaluate them, and show 
that it is a partial estimate (Population et capitale 
dans le monde méditerranéen antique (Strasbourg, 1923], 
pp. 128-32). 

4A. Wilhelm, ‘‘Urkunden aus Messene,”’ Jahres- 
hefte, XVII (1914), 1-120. Another inscription (IG, V, 
1, 1532), which was grouped with these by Wilhelm 
4s a similar tax list, contains the name of a polis ina 
list of individuals. It is apparently a different type 
of document and has been restudied by M. N. Tod 
(BSA, XXVIII [1926-27], 151-57). 


[Crassican, Parrovoay, XL, Juuy, 1945] 


detail by both Rostovtzeff and Larsen in 
their recent studies of the economy of 
Greece in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods.® The inscriptions seem to attest 
the prosperity® of the state and its timo- 
cratic social organization about 100 B.c. 
Their value, however, is impaired by the 
uncertainty whether they refer to all of 
Messenia or only to the city of Messene 
and its particular district. In addition, the 
population of the whole region and of the 
city and its district are unknown, which 
makes any estimate of the individual 
wealth, conjectured to be about one-fifth 
of a talent by Wilhelm,’ too uncertain to 
be useful. Accordingly, it seems worth 
while to review the general considerations 
which must govern any estimate of Mes- 
senian economy, not so much in the ex- 
pectation of finding definite answers to 
these problems as in the hope, at least, of 
defining them more precisely. 

The total area of Messenia, including 
the islands off the coast, and in its great- 
est extent to the southeast, where the 
frontier with Laconia was delimited by 
the little Pamisus River (the modern 
Milia River), which flows into the sea by 
the village of Pephnos, has been estimated 
by Beloch as 2,901.5 sq. km.* About 


5 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., II, 750-54, 1147-48; J. A. 
O. Larsen, ‘‘Roman Greece,’’ An Economic Survey of 
the Roman World (Baltimore, 1938), IV, 419-20, 430. 


6 F. M. Heichelheim, while not objecting explicitly 
to the acceptance of 1,256 talents as the taxable capi- 
tal of the state, has argued that the sum represented a 
low standard of wealth and is an indication of poverty 
rather than of prosperity in Messenia ( Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Altertums (Leiden, 1938], II, 1093). 

7 Op. cit., p. 113. 

8K. J. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der griechischen- 
rémischen Welt (Leipzig, 1886), p. 114. Beloch gives 
the southeast boundary of Messenia as Thalamae, 
which lay several miles south of the Milia River but 
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65.8 per cent of the region, however, is 
mountainous,’ so that there are only about 
992 sq. km. of comparatively level land.!° 
The proportion of level to mountainous 
terrain is one of the highest in Greece; 
but, of course, all the level area is not 
equally fertile and suited to the produc- 
tion of cereals. The soil of the Akritas 
peninsula on the southwest is chalky, and 
its yied of grain is poor. On the other 
hand, the alluvial soil of the plains drained 
by the system of the Mavrozoumenos and 
Pamisus rivers—the Soulima plain in 
northwestern Messenia, the upper and 
lower plains in central Messenia—and of 
the small coastal plains on the west coast 
is well suited for the production of grain 
and, even in summer, is well watered by 
the rivers and numerous springs.'!? The 
total area of the alluvial soil in the most 
important district—the upper and lower 
plains—is estimated at about 407 sq. km.'8 
and of the flat land alone in the upper and 
lower plains, at about 217 sq. km.’4 Thus 
the area on which the traditional reputa- 
tion of Messenia for fertility rested is 
quite small when considered in relation 
to its total surface. In addition, it is 
probable that, as at present, small parts 
of the lower plain near the modern town 


presumably controlled the territory extending up to 
its bank. This stream was made the boundary between 
Messenia and Laconia by the adjudication of 338 s.c. 
(Roebuck, A History of Messenia from 369 to 146 B.C. 
(Chicago, 1941], pp. 56-57). 


®A. Jardé, Les Céréales dans l'antiquité grecque 
(Paris, 1925), p. 65, n. 1. 

1° This is not to be confused with the estimate 
given by Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 112-13) of ca. 990 sq. 
km. for the territory of Messene and its own district. 

11 See the table printed by Jardé (op. cit., p.65,n. 1), 


12 Jbid., pp. 64, 75; A. Philippson, Der Pelopon- 
nes (Berlin, 1892), pp. 373, 496-97. 

13 Philippson, op. cit., pp. 381, 576. Philippson’s 
estimate of 407 sq. km. for the upper and lower plains 
includes both the flat land of the plains and the low 
tables and hills (Neogenhigel) around their edge, on 
which many of the villages are set. Thus it does not 
include the Soulima Valley or the small coastal plains 
of the west coast. 


14 Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 114. 
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of Hagios Floros"® and along the Pamisus 
River were too marshy to be cultivated, 
although it is scarcely possible to estimate 
their size. 

Although some Messenian towns are 
mentioned in the Iliad and the Odyssey,!* 
the reputation for fertility which the 
whole region enjoyed came into being in 
the early stages of the Spartan conquest. 
At that time, Tyrtaeus expressed the 
feeling of the Spartans that Messenia was 
a “good land to till, a good land to plant.’ 
The tradition was further developed in 
Athens during the latter period of the 
Spartan occupation of Messenia, when 
the Athenians were backing the cause of 
the helots and possibly feeling some envy 
at the thought that Sparta had a fertile 
region at its absolute disposal, while 
Athens’ own food supply was threatened 
by invasion or by the cutting of the routes 
from the Black Sea. Thus, Euripides 
wrote of Messenia, contrasting it to Laco- 
nia, as “rich in produce, watered with 


15 The sources of the Pamisus River are situated 
in this region. M. N. Valmin has remarked on the 
measures apparently taken to lay the foundations of 
the temple of the river-god, Pamisus, in the marshy 
soil (The Swedish Messenia Expedition (Lund, 1938], 
p. 422). 


16When Achilles was offered some Messenian 
towns by Agamemnon to cease his sulking and return 
to the battle, certain epithets are used of them. Hira is 
called grassy; Antheia had deep pastures; Pedasus 
was covered with vines; the country folk were rich in 
sheep and oxen (JI. ix. 150-54). When Telemachus 
journeyed from Pylos to Sparta, he passed through 
the wheat-bearing plain, apparently the lower plain 
(Od. iii. 495). While these epithets are in part con- 
ventional or designed to impress Achilles with the 
desirability of the towns, they give a picture of pro- 
duction which held true for Messenia in later periods. 
For the Homeric towns, which are to be located in the 
southern part of Messenia, see Valmin, Etudes topo- 
graphiques sur la Messénie ancienne (Lund, 1930), 
pp. 206-13; for the route of Telemachus’ journey see 
Macdonald, ‘‘Where Did Nestor Live?’’ AJA, XLVI 
(1942), 541-43. 


17 Tyrtaeus Frag. 4. 3 [Diehl]; Schol. Plato Laws 
i. 629 a [Becker]. Pausanias also remarks on Messeni- 
an fertility in the legendary section of his account 
(iv. 4. 3; 15. 6), and Strabo observes that the lower 
plain was called Makaria (viii. 4. 6). Itis possible that 
the name was bestowed on the region because of its 
fertility (Valmin, Etudes topographiques, pp. 39-40). 
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countless streams, furnished with good 
pasture for both cattle and sheep, not 
cold in the blasts of winter, nor again too 
hot in summer; whose fertility is greater 
than words can express” ;!® and Plato, or 
some student of Plato, as if it were a com- 
monplace, referred'® to the number of 
horses and other animals bred in Messenia. 

The Spartans, however, seem to have 
used only the upper plain, the lower plain 
west of the Pamisus River,?° and prob- 
ably the Soulima plain®' for their kleroi, 


18 The passage is quoted by Strabo (viii. 5.6) from 
an unidentified play (T'ragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck [2d ed.; Leipzig, 1889], 1083). 

19 Plato Alcibiades I 122 d. 

20 Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 28-31. 


21 Valmin has suggested in his publication of a small 
structure near Vasiliko, at the entrance to the Soulima 
plain from the upper plain, that the former was Ar- 
cadian territory until the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury s.c., when it was captured by the Spartans in 
the third Messenian War (‘‘Ein messenisches Kastell 
und die arkadische Grenzfrage,’’ Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Rom, V, Part I, 59-76). In the 
building, which was plausibly identified as a small 
fort housing a garrison, an inscribed sherd was found 
with a name, Iavxa E’rpeotolv], which Valmin consid- 
ered to be that of a man from Eutresis in Arcadia. 
Since it is unlikely that an Arcadian would be serving 
in a Spartan garrison in the fifth century, he has ar- 
gued that the district west of the fort—all northwest 
Messenia—was Arcadian. The general thread of the 
argument runs that northwest Messenia is geographi- 
cally linked more closely to Phigaleia and Triphylia 
than to Messenia and that Arcadia, through its control 
of these districts, sought to control northwest 
Messenia. As historical confirmation of this the fol- 
lowing arguments are used: the presence of an Ar- 
cadian soldier; the reassertion of the Arcadian claim 
to Triphylia after 369 s.c.; evidence that the Soulima 
plain was Arcadian after 180 3s.c. To answer these 
in detail: From a purely geographical point of view the 
Soulima plain is as closely linked to the Messenian 
upper plain as it is to Phigaleia, and Phigaleia is more 
closely linked to Messenia than it is to the Arcadian 
center of gravity around Megalopolis and Mantinea 
(Meyer, ‘‘Phigaleia,’’ P.-W., XIX, 2067-68); grant- 
ing that Pankas was an Arcadian, he might have been 
present as an ally of the Messenians to fight the Spar- 
tans; while it is true that Arcadia pressed its claim to 
Triphylia after 369 s.c., there is no reason to suppose 
that northwestern Messenia was regarded as part of 
Triphylia or Lepreon, for Scylax (Periplus 45) specif- 
ically noticed Cyparissia as Messenian; the argument 
that the Soulima plain became a part of Arcadia after 
180 8.c. is unintelligible as presented by Valmin, who 
seems to have confused his own previous views (Roe- 
buck, op. cit., p. 103, n. 167). Thus it is scarcely proved 
that the Soulima plain district was Arcadian ca. 500 
3.c. It may still have been Messenian, but in any case 
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while the coastal region was occupied by 
perioecic towns, except for the district of 
Pylos in the central part of the west coast. 
We know from Thucydides that the re- 
gion of Pylos was at least partly wooded 
and undeveloped,” since the Athenians 
were able to get a foothold there without 
opposition. The general picture, then, of 
Messenia under the Spartan occupation 
was probably one of cereal production on 
the Spartan kleroi* in the plains and of 
stock-raising in the hills surrounding 
them. The perioecic towns would have 
cultivated the small plains and hillsides in 
their own neighborhood, while on the 
west coast was the undeveloped area 
around Pylos. Thus, in the Greece of the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries, 
Messenia presented the spectacle of a 
region with part of its best land exploited 
by another state and part of it undevel- 
oped, so that it was capable of supporting 
a larger population than it had. These 
impressions might well outweigh the con- 


it became Spartan well before the Peloponnesian War, 
The status of the Soulima plain under Spartan con- 
trol, however, is not clear, although it is probable that 
Cyparissia and Aulon to the west were perioecic towns 
(ibid., p. 30). 


22 Thuc. iv. 3. 2-3, 8. 6; ii. 25. 1 (referring to Mo- 
thone). 


23 Attempts have been made to estimate the produc- 
tion of the klerot in Laconia and Messenia from Plu- 
tarch’s notice of the amount paid to his landlord by the 
helot (Plut. Lycurg. 8). Kahrstedt’s view (‘‘Die 
spartanische Agrarwirtschaft,’’ Hermes, LIV [1919], 
279-94) is criticized as basically unsound by Jardé 
(op. cit., pp. 109-12); but Jardé’s own discussion is in- 
validated because he assumes that the whole of Mes- 
senia was Spartiate territory and does not make al- 
lowance for the land of the perioecic towns. Messenia 
was probably never entirely Spartiate territory, for it 
was conquered piecemeal; and by the time the whole 
region had come into Spartan hands, the perioecic 
towns had been established along the coasts. Thus 
Jardé’s figure of 140,000 hectares of cultivable ground, 
of which possibly 10 per cent was in vineyards and 
orchards, for the kleroi is too high (it is almost one- 
half of the total area of the whole region). If the helot 
population is calculated by using his suggested figures 
(a kleros of the maximum size of 36 hectares for grain; 
3,500 kleroi in Messenia; 40 helots to the kleros), 
the result is about 140,000 persons, which seems too 
high when compared to my later calculations (see 
below, p. 162). 
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sideration that the fertile area was, in it- 
self, quite small. 

Agriculture necessarily became the 
basis of Messenian economy after the 
establishment of the state as an inde- 
pendent power in 369 B.c. There was no 
tradition of skill in the arts and crafts, no 
metal resources; nor was the position of 
Messenia, remote from the Aegean and 
Italian trading routes, such as would en- 
able it to become a trading state of any 
importance. Further, Messenia possessed 
no special product like the silphium of 
Cyrene on which it might have capitalized. 
The population, in which the helot ele- 
ment must have predominated, was 
trained only in agriculture and was in pos- 
session of a country capable of further set- 
tlement. New towns were founded,” as well 
as the capital city on the slopes of Mount 
Ithome; but none, it is to be noticed, on 
the flat land of the upper and lower plains 
or on that of the Soulima plain. Andania,” 
near modern Polichne, on the upper plain 
gained further importance, but as a re- 
ligious sanctuary rather than as a polis. 
Accordingly, the areas of production must 
have remained much the same as in the 
period of Spartan occupation. The fertile 
plains would have been used largely for 
the production of grain,” the hills about 
them for grazing animals, and the small 
towns on the coast would utilize the little 


*%The new towns seem to have been Corone, 
possibly Kolonides, and Haliartus (Roebuck. op. cit., 
p. 39). No doubt there was also a development of the 
Pylos area, if not a new settlement there (ibid., p. 29, 
n. 9). Villages (not poleis) would have been built on 
the low hills at the edge of the plain rather than on the 
flat, as, for example, the sites near Pidima, Kortzaousi, 
Kalogeraki, and Karteroli in the lower plain (Valmin, 
Etudes topographiques, pp. 52-64) and Desylla, Aetos, 
and Stylari in the upper plain and the Soulima plain 
(ibid., pp. 89-90, 102 ff.). 

2 Valmin has identified Andania with the remains 
near Polichne on the western edge of the upper plain 
(Etudes topographiques, pp. 89-98). 

26 Grain production on the plains is not mentioned 
specifically in the sources, but it is apparent from the 
accounts of the various invasions of Messenia that the 
plains were so used (see below, n. 46). 
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plains and hills near their walls and would 
fish in the waters offshore. 

Such is the impression given by the 
scanty literary notices. In 221 3.c., when 
Dorimachus, the Aetolian, was stationed 
at Phigaleia to organize forays on Messeni- 
an territory, the first raids were made in 
the hilly border district with animals as 
their especial booty.2? One particularly 
venturesome raid, made while Dorima- 
chus was in the city of Messene account- 
ing for his actions, was directed against 
the farm of a certain Chyron near the 
city.28 The farm was evidently an estab- 
lishment of some size, which would com- 
bine grain- and stock-raising and is the 
first example of the large estates which are 
known to have existed in the Roman peri- 
od as Italian landowners settled in the 
country.”* In modern times the upper and 
lower plains have been extensively used 
for growing fruit, particularly figs and 
oranges rather than vines and olives. 
There is a reference to vines in Messenia 
in Homeric times,?° but none for any 
period to olives or figs, although the low 
fertile land was suitable for them. It is - 
probable that some were grown, but the 
paramount necessity of grain production 
makes it likely that the proportion was 
low.*! 

It is probable that Messenia was self- 


27 Pol. iv. 3. 9-10. 


28 Thid., iv. 4. 1. 

29 7G, V, 1, 1433. 24-26; 1434. It seems probable 
that the names with feminine terminations in IG, V, 
1, 1532, should also be regarded as estates. That list, 
then, would record the payments by individuals, 
estates, and a community, the polis of the Pylanians. 
The document is being further studied by Sterling 
Dow. 


30 7], ix. 152. Pedasus is identified by Pausanias 
(iv. 35. 1) with Mothone, which apparently retained 
the tradition of a wine-producing center; for, accord- 
ing to one legend, the city of Mothone was named 
after Methone, the daughter of Oineus. The name 
Oenussae was borne by the islands lying off Mothone 
(Valmin, Etudes topographiques, pp. 211-12). 

31 Jardé has suggested that 10 per cent of the cul- 
tivated land was in orchards and vineyards during the 
period of the Spartan occupation (op. cit., p. 112). 
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supporting in its food supply, although 
that is largely a deduction drawn from 
the fertile nature of the country and the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary. 
Some indication of it may be seen in an 
inscription dated vaguely in the second or 
first century B.c., regulating the grain 
supply of the town of Thouria.*? The 
inscription gives no hint of a shortage of 
grain but is concerned with disposing of 
the surplus with as much profit to the 
city as possible, presumably to citizens of 
its own district. It is to be noted that 
Thouria, at least for the period of this in- 
scription, had full control over its own 
grain supply and was not subject to the 
authority of Messene. One statement 
which might seem to indicate that Messe- 
ne itself was not self-supporting is to be 
found in Polybius’ account of the revolt of 
Messene against the Achaean League in 
183-182 B.c. At that time,:the League 
asked the Roman senate to place an em- 
bargo on the export of arms and grain to 
Messene by Italian merchants.** The re- 
quest was made, however, during the 
winter of 183-182 B.c., and the Achaean 
plan of campaign was evidently to de- 
stroy the harvest of 182 B.c., which would 
ripen in June, thus enabling them to 
starve out the city.** The episode indi- 
cates rather that the city’s supply was 
arranged on a harvest-to-harvest basis 
and that any surplus, as in Thouria, was 
disposed of by sale rather than stored to 
form a reserve.*® 


2 IG, V, 1, 1379. I have followed the interpretation 
of L. Robert, ‘‘Notes d’épigraphie hellénistique,’’ 
BCH, LII (1928), 426-32. The Delian accounts of the 
early second century B.c. also seem to indicate how 
the grain supply might be a source of profit to the 
community (Larsen, op. cit., pp. 344-48). 

33 Pol. xxiii. 9. 12. 

* For the chronology and events of the revolt see 
Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

* One objection, of course, to basing any conclu- 
sion on this episode is that the harvest of 183 B.c. may 
have been poor. That, however, seems unlikely, as 
the Messenians would not have chosen to revolt at 
the particular time they did. The revolt seems to have 
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While agriculture formed the basis of 
the Messenian economy, there would, of 
course, be craftsmen and artisans who 
produced most of the articles for local use 
and were employed in the trades neces- 
sary for the life of the community. Not 
enough material is available from Messeni- 
an sites of the period of its independence 
to discuss the types or the quality of lo- 
cally manufactured articles. Certain gen- 
eral statements, however, may be made. 
The stone used in Messenian buildings 
and fortifications is local, and their con- 
struction would have afforded some em- 
ployment at various periods. A supply of 
leather and wool was probably obtained 
from the animals raised. There are clay 
beds, which would have been used for the 
manufacture of pottery and tiles. Valmin 
has discovered an establishment for re- 
fining salt on Venetiko Island.** Metal 
would have had to be imported, for the 
most part in the form of manufactured 
articles, as was noticed in the case of the 
arms in 183-182 B.c. Presumably the sil- 
ver plate and the fine textiles mentioned 
in the inscription from Andania*’ were im- 
ported from the Hellenistic centers of 
manufacture, although there is a hint in 
the sources that flax may have been grown 
in Messenia.** 

The only products available for foreign 
trade would have been of an agricultural 
nature—live animals, possibly a small 
amount of grain, and other produce. The 
trade may have had rather more impor- 
tance than one is at first sight inclined to 
assign to it. It is noteworthy that, except 
for Messene and Thouria, the larger 


started in the autumn of 183 s.c., when the harvest 
and summer produce would have been gathered. The 
Achaean request, made to the senate in the winter 
after an initial failure to crush the revolt, was de- 
signed to cut off all possibility of external supply. 


% Etudes topographiques, p. 160. 


37 Ditt. Syll.4, 736. 
38 Thuc. iv. 26. 8. 
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towns were all on the coast and the 
Achaean League made it a point of policy 
_in its gradual absorption of Messenia to 
cut them off from the capital city. Pylos 
was detached sometime before 220 B.c.,*® 
and the process was completed in 182 B.c., 
when Abia, Pharae, and Thouria became 
independent members of the League.*° 
There is no indication that any one of 
these coastal towns served as an especial 
port for the capital. So far as communica- 
tions go, Corone and Cyparissia were best 
situated to serve such a purpose. It is 
possible that some ships for Messene 
sailed up the Pamisus River, which was 
said by Pausanias to have been navigable 
for about 10 stades from its mouth.“ If 
so, one would expect to find some sort of 
harbor facilities on its bank, although 
none have been found or are mentioned in 
the sources. A certain amount of trade 
moved through Cyparissia, for an in- 
scription” of the late fourth century B.c. 
contains provisions for collecting a tax 
on imports and exports by sea from that 
port. Unfortunately, no figures are given 
from which their volume might have been 
calculated. Also, a sufficient number of 
ships was found along the coast to trans- 
port the levy ordered from Messenia by 
Philip V for his attack on Cephallenia in 
218 B.c.* 

The only specific notice of export trade 
is found in the story told by Polybius of 
the Messenian merchant, Nikagoras, who 
helped to arrange the death of King 
Cleomenes of Sparta when the latter was 
in exile at Alexandria.‘4 Nikagoras was 
evidently a person of more than local im- 
portance, for he entertained Archidamus 

39 Roebuck, op. cit., p. 69, n. 12. 

4° Pol. xxiii. 17. 2. 

“1 Paus. iv. 34. 1. 42 7G, V, 1, 1421. 


43 Pol. v. 3. 3, 4. 4. They could not, however, cope 
with the Illyrian pirates, who were making raids on 
the coast ca. 230 B.c. (ibid. ii. 5. 1-2). 


44 Tbid., v. 37. 
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of Sparta about 238 B.c., when the latter 
fled from Cleomenes. At a later date, 
when Nikagoras took a cargo of horses to 
Alexandria, he was induced to co-operate 
with Sosibius, the first minister and vir- 
tual ruler of Egypt, in engineering a plot 
against Cleomenes. Polybius mentions the 
horses only incidentally; but it is prob- 
able, when we recall Plato’s remark about 
the breeding of horses there at an earlier 
date, that they were bred in Messenia. 
Further, the trade carried on by Nika- 
goras was evidently of some importance 
if he was known to Sosibius. All this evi- 
dence of trade indicates that it was by sea 
rather than by land; and such was prob- 
ably the case, as the routes into Messenia 
are through difficult mountain country“ 
leading only from Elis, Arcadia, and 
Sparta, of which the economy was of the 
same agricultural type as that of Messenia 
and thus would offer markets only in 
times of temporary shortage. 

The following statements, then, about 
the economy of Messenia seem justified: 
It was based on agriculture, of which the 
chief products were cereals and _ stock. 
The cereal production was probably con- 
centrated largely on the plains, while 
cattle, sheep, and goats were pastured on 
the surrounding hills. The larger estates, 
on which horses could best be bred, would 
have used some of their area for pasture 
and some for the production of barley 
used in feeding the horses. The produc- 
tion of foodstuffs was apparently suffi- 
cient for the population and left a small 
margin for export. The exports were ag- 
ricultural products and horses, while the 
imports would have been fine articles, 
such as silver plate and textiles, and such 
necessities as metal, which were not 
found in Messenia. For the period of the 


48 Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 1-28. Communications in- 
side Messenia were not difficult and were the object 
of some care, as the elaborate triple bridge over the 
Mavrozoumenos River near Meligala indicates. 
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Thourian grain inscription the various 
towns seem to have regulated their own 
supplies, presumably the product of their 
dependent districts. Our view of the pro- 
duction as a whole should be controlled 
by the fact that the most fertile and the 
largest level area was only about 217 sq. 
km. in size. 

From these observations an important 
question arises. Is it possible to limit with 
some degree of accuracy the districts de- 
pendent on the various cities and, above 
all, on Messene itself? If it is possible, in 
the case of the latter a rough estimate 
might be made of its grain production 
and, from that, a maximum figure set for 
the population. It would be particularly 
desirable to work out these limits for the 
period of about 100 B.c., so that more use 
could be made of the tax inscription; but 
information for the period after the Ro- 
man settlement of Greece in 146 B.c. is 
very scanty. Yet there is some reason 
to believe that, about 100 B.c., Messene 
was in possession of the same district 
which it controlled before the city’s en- 
trance into the Achaean League in 182 
B.C., and it is possible to fix the limits of 
the city’s district for the period before 
182 B.c. with some probability. Further, 
the information obtained for that period 
is not meaningless for the tax inscription, 
since Messenia did not suffer so severely 
during the troubled years between 230 
and 146 B.c. as did many other regions of 
the Peloponnesus.** 

In estimating the production of grain 


‘* It will be apparent from the following summary 
of invasions and raids that no very serious or lasting 
damage was done. Messenia was not laid waste during 
the Cleomenean War (Pol. iv. 5. 5). It was raided by 
Dorimachus in 221 s.c. from Phigaleia, and it was in- 
vaded twice during the Social War, but neither the 
raids nor the invasions were on a large scale (Roebuck, 
op. cit., pp. 72, 79-80). In 215-214 s.c. a civil out- 
break occurred in which over two hundred people were 
killed, but there seems to have been no property 
damage and order was soon restored (ibid., p. 82). 
Shortly afterward Philip V, when his agent, Demetrius 
of Pharos, had failed to take Messene, laid the coun- 
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and the population of the district of 
Messene, the assumption is made that 
both it and the other towns used, as a 
normal practice, only the grain grown in 
their own districts for their food supply. 
The grain regulation from Thouria seems 
to indicate that that was true at one peri- 
od; but it is not clear whether the docu- 
ment is to be dated before or after 182 
B.c., when Messene lost political control 
of Thouria, which became an independent 
member of the Achaean League.‘7 An 
indication that it may well have been true 
of the preceding period is that various 
Messenian towns were detached from the 
Messenian political organization in 191 
B.c., as territorial entities capable of 
taking their place as independent mem- 
bers of the League.‘* Between 191 and 
183 B.c., Messene’s grievances against the 
Achaean League centered around the 
question of the return of exiles,‘® which 


try waste. That would involve the loss of the harvest, 
destruction of orchards, vineyards, and farm buildings 
(ibid., p. 83). In 202-201 s.c. Nabis made a partially 
successful raid, in which some movable property was 
carried off from Messene, but later it may have been 
recovered in part (ibid., pp. 88-89). In 191 8.c. forces 
of the Achaean League devastated the fields, but 
Flamininus settled the affair before much harm was 
done (ibid., pp. 92-93). In 182 s.c. the forces of the 
Achaean League again destroyed the harvest; some 
territory was detached from the city and a number of 
prominent citizens sent into exile, but the latter were 
allowed to return in 179 B.c. (ibid., pp. 101-5). In 146 
B.c. the Messenian levy raised for the revolt of the 
Achaean League against Rome did not leave Messenia 
and, in the ensuing settlements, land taken from the 
city in 182 s.c. was apparently restored (ibid., pp. 
105-7). This list of the recorded disasters between 230 
and 146 s.c. shows Only two serious crises: the events 
of 215-214 s.c. and the results of the revolt against 
the Achaean League. Neither of these, however, seems 
to have been particularly destructive of property, 
which it would tax the resources of the state to re- 
place. Messenia was primarily an agricultural state; so 
that occasional loss of the harvest would result in 
acute temporary distress; but it would not have been 
subject in the same degree as the more industrialized 
states to the long-term economic factors which gradu- 
ally impoverished Greece in the Hellenistic period, or, 
before 146 s.c. at least, to crippling Roman confisca- 
tions and levies. 

47 Pol. xxiii. 17. 2. 

48 Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

49 Tbid., pp. 94-95, 
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was a political, rather than an economic, 
problem. Their return would affect the 
ownership of properties and give rise to a 
host of legal problems, but not necessarily 
lessen the capacity of the land to produce 
food. Thus the city of Messene was able 
to support itself between those years; but 
after 182 B.c., when the upper plain was 
given to Megalopolis, a three-year period 
of relief from taxation by the Achaean 
League was necessary for economic re- 
adjustment.** Accordingly, the attempt 
seems justifiable to define the limits of the 
territory of Messene’s own district and 
to base an estimate of production and 
population on it. 

The city of Messene was situated on 
the west slope of Mount Ithome and sur- 
rounded by a fortification wall of which 
the circuit was about 9 km. and extended 
up the slope to include the summit of the 
mountain. The site was well chosen to 
control the upper and lower plains, the 
Soulima plain to the northwest, and the 
rolling hills to the southwest. During its 
period of independence, Messene assured 
its control by a number of towers and 
forts placed at strategic points." In the 
upper plain the only site of importance 
was Andania, a sanctuary. In the lower 
plain there were no town sites of impor- 
tance in the area west of the Pamisus 
River; but east of the river, at the edge of 
the plain, was Thouria, which would pre- 
sumably control an area of the plain as 
its own dependent district. The natural 
limits for the Thourian district are: on the 
south, the hills which cut off the little 
plain of Pharae; on the west, the Pamisus 
River; on the north, the line of hills run- 
ning westward to the Pamisus by Skala.” 
When this area is taken from Messene’s 


80 Pol. xxiv. 2. 3; for the loss of the upper plain see 
below, n. 54. 

81 Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

82 Valmin, Etudes topographiques, pp. 61, 65-66, 
122-25; Roebuck, op. cit., p. 103, n. 168. 
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own district, the latter would have in- 
cluded the lower plain west of the Pamisus 
River and the whole of the upper plain. 
It is also likely from the absence of town 
sites that the hills west of the Pamisus 
were included as far as the Bias River,'* 
which would form the boundary with 
Corone. It is also likely that the Soulima 
plain on the northwest, as far as the hills 
by Kopanaki, formed a part of Messene’s 
district; for in a boundary delimitation, 
apparently to be dated shortly after 182 
B.c., Messene was allowed to hold the 
area of Doris (the Soulima plain) but 
lost the upper plain to Megalopolis.® In 
addition to this whole contiguous terri- 
tory, Messene possessed the Ager Den- 
thaliatis of unknown extent, but possibly 
only a small tract near the sanctuary of 
Artemis Limnatis east of Pharae in 
Taygetus.© Thus, to trace the district's 
boundary line: on the west, the coastal 
range and its northern prolongation in the 
hills by Kopanaki; on the north, along 
the gorge of the Neda River to Mount 
Tetrazi; on the east, along the range of 
Taygetus to the hills by Skala and thence 
along the Pamisus River to the sea; on 
the south, the shoreline of the Gulf of 
Messenia as far as the Bias River, which 
flowed from the west coastal range.™ 
The hilly regions of the district, as was 
previously suggested, would have been 
used primarily for grazing and the fertile 
plains for cereal production. The district 


58 Valmin, Etudes topographiques, p. 179. 
64 Roebuck, op. cit., p. 102, n. 167. 
55 Ibid., pp. 118-21. 


56 Wilhelm has made an estimate (ca. 990 sq. km.) 
of the area of the district of Messene and traced its 
boundaries (op. cit., pp. 112-13). His delimitation of 
the boundaries is based only on geographical consider- 
ations, as, in part, is my own. There are a few unimpor- 
tant differences: the line of hills by Kopanaki seemed 
a preferable boundary to the Kyparisseis River be- 
cause the fort of Stylari, which would control the route 
through them, lies near by. The Bias River on the 
southwest would form a better boundary than the 
Karias River, since it is a more important stream. The 
area of the territory remains approximately the same. 
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east of the Pamisus River, which pre- At best, it is possible to work out only an 
sumably belonged to Thouria, is roughly approximation, but even the factors by 
equivalent to the Soulima plain in area. which such results must be calculated are 
Therefore, if we take 200 sq. km. as the by no means certain. In the first place, 
area of the fertile plain land available to was barley or wheat the principal crop? 
the citizens of Messene, we should not be Since the yield of barley is greater than 
far wrong. The total area of the district that of wheat, but the nutritive value of 
was about 1,000 sq. km.,*’ so that about wheat greater than that of barley,” it 
800 sq. km. consisted of hilly and moun- makes considerable difference which grain 
tainous terrain. Possibly one-quarter®* of was used as the staple food. If both were 
the latter would have been cultivated and used, what was the ratio between them? 
the whole of the plains, which together Then, as we have pointed out, pro- 
make about 400 sq. km. of cultivated portionately more animals, particularly 
land.** About 10 per cent of that may horses, seem to have been bred in Messenia 
have been in orchard and vineyard,® than, for example, in Attica, so that an 
which would leave 360 sq. km. available allowance should be made for the amount 
for cereal production. Half of that would of grain which they consumed. In setting 
lie fallow every year, according to the the amounts of the production and the 
usual practice of Greek agriculture, so food ration in modern metrical standards, 
that 180 sq. km., or 18,000 hectares, it is necessary to choose between the sys- 
would have been available each year tem of Hultsch,” with a medimnos of 
for production. 52.53 liters, and that of Viedebantt,** 

The problem of estimating the produc- with a substantially smaller medimnos of 
tion of cereals on that acreage and then 40.9334 liters. While it is scarcely possible 
determining the mean annual ration per to answer these questions in a very deci- 
person, which would enable a maximum sive manner, yet, with the help of Jardé’s 
limit to be set for the population, is, of valuable study on the production of 
course, beset with numerous difficulties. cereals and with the peculiar conditions of 

#' Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 112; see the preceding note Messenia in mind, some results can be 


also. The following table, which is based on Philipp- obtained which tally reasonably well with 
son’s measurements (op. cit., pp. 381, 576), lists the ; F 

areas of the various types of land: (1) the area of the the scanty evidence bearing directly on 
lower and upper plains (flat alluvial land) was ca.217 the uestion of Messenian ulation. 
sq. km.; (2) the area of the alluvial hilly land ringing q id fi h pop 

the plains was ca. 190 sq. km.; (3) the area of moun- To consider, rst, t e problem of pro- 
tainous and nonalluvial land was ca. 600 sq.km. In qyction: The alluvial soil of the Messenian 
No. 1 the area of the district of Thouria was subtract- / " fertil d . 

ed and that of the Soulima plain added, which left Plains is very fertile and would yield good 
ca, 200 sq. km. I have referred to the hilly alluvial returns of either wheat or barley; but un- 
land and the mountainous terrain together as making d h f bl diti h 

up the remaining 800 sq. km. er such favorabie conditions the cost 


# Jardé, op. cit., p. 110, n. 2. The estimate is made of producing wheat, when its higher nu- 
of the hill country in Laconia. ‘a 

” This estimate makes the proportion of cultivated “ N. Jasny, “Competition among Grains in Classical 
land in the district about 40 per cent ofits total area. Antiduity,”” American Historical Review, XLVII 

(1942), 752-53. According to Jasny, wheat of av 

That is a higher percentage than that suggested by erage 
Jardé for the estate of Phainippos in Attica (24.7 per ality has a nutritive value of 10 per cent more than 
cent) and that of Dionysos in Heraclea (33 per cent) barley in terms of weight and 35 per cent more in terms 
and for the whole Peloponnesus in modern times (25 of volume. i 
per cent) (ibid., pp. 73—79). In the case of the Mes- « F. Hultsch, Griechische und rimische Metrologie 
senian district, however, we are dealing with a small (2d ed.; Berlin, 1882), pp. 99-111, 703. 
area which had an unusually high percentage of fertile $3 O. Viedebantt, ‘“‘Medimnos,”’ P.-W., XV, 86-87; 
land and the estimate seems reasonable. ‘Die athenischen Hohlmasse,” Festschrift fur August 

 Tbid., p. 112. Ozé (Darmstadt, 1938), pp. 135-46. 
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tritive value is considered, is about equal 
to the cost of production of the more 
prolific barley.** Then, although barley 
was originally the principal cereal con- 
sumed in Greece, there was a preference 
for wheat as food; and, in the Hellenistic 
period, wheat seems to have become the 
main item of diet when it could be ob- 
tained. Thus it seems probable that in the 
Messenian plains in the third and second 
centuries B.c. wheat would have been the 
main crop both because of the natural 
preference for it and because its cost of 
production would not have been appreci- 
ably more than that of barley. Some 
barley would have been grown, no doubt, 
both as food for animals,®’ particularly 
horses and mules, and on the poorer soil 
of the mountain fields. It seems justi- 
fiable, however, to make a general esti- 
mate of the production and food ration in 
terms of wheat and to subtract from that 
an allowance for the consumption of bar- 
ley by animals. 

The average yearly yield of wheat in 
Greece in antiquity has been estimated by 
Jardé at 8-12 hectoliters per hectare and 
of barley at 16-20 hectoliters per hectare.® 
Although there should have been a maxi- 
mum yield from the Messenian plains, it 
would be wiser to use the mean figures of 
10 for wheat and 18 for barley by way of 
compensating for the poor seasons. In 
estimating the amount of barley pro- 


64 Jasny, op. ctt., pp. 753-54. 

*.,. Gernet, “L’Approvisionnement d’Athénes 
en blé au Ve et au lVe siécle,’’ Mélanges d'histoire an- 
cienne, XXV (1909), 293-94; Jardé, op. cit., pp. 123- 
24, 

66 Jardé, op. cit., p. 130. 


67? Jbid., p. 125, n. 1. It is possible that during the 
period of the Spartan occupation of Messenia the 
amount of barley grown was greater, for contributions 
to the syssitia were made in barley flour (Plut. Lycurg. 
12), which would come in part from the kleroi in 
Messenia. Yet, for the reasons suggested above, it 
seems likely that the percentage of barley became sub- 
stantially smaller during the period of Messenian in- 
dependence, 


68 Op. cit., p. 60. 


duced for the animals, the result has to 
be entirely conjectural, for neither the 
amount of: the ration nor’ the number of 
grain-eating animals is known. Sheep, 
goats, pigs, and cattle could have lived by 
grazing and such fodder as the Greeks pro- 
vided for their animals—straw and leaves, 
Horses and mules, however, would need 
barley as part of their diet, and the don- 
keys, although needing it to work eff- 
ciently, probably received the short end 
of available supplies. It is known that on 
one occasion 250 Messenian cavalry were 
levied and on another, 200.® Jardé, in 
estimating the number of horses bred in 
Attica, fixed on-3,000 in proportion to a 
cavalry force of 1,200.7° If the same ratio 
is used, the number of horses in Messenia 
may be estimated as 625; but, since horses 
were exported, relatively more would 
have been bred, possibly 1,000. Again 
using the same ratio between horses, 
mules, and donkeys as for Attica,”! there 
would have been about 2,100 mules and 
1,500 donkeys. Thus the total yearly con- 
sumption of barley by that number of 
animals would amount to about 56,780 
hectoliters, for the production of which 
about 3,154. hectares of land would have 
been necessary.”? When this is subtracted 
from the 18,000 hectares of land available 

69 Pol. iv. 15.6; v. 20. 1. These levies were made 
during the Social War and, at that time, were pre- 
sumably drawn from the whole territory of Messenia 
with the exception of Pylos, which had already be- 
come a member of the Achaean League (Roebuck, 
op. cit., p. 69, n, 12). Strictly speaking, the above es- 
timates, starting from these figures, should be applied 
to the whole of Messenia and not to the city district of 
Messene alone. Yet, since the well-watered region of 
the city district would have been the site of the horse- 
breeding estates, it seems better to apply the estimate 
only to that area. 

1 Op. cit., p. 127. 


11 Ibid., pp. 126-27. I have estimated the number 
of mules and donkeys in relation to the number of 
625 horses to preserve the ratio as used for Attica. 


72 It is calculated that, in modern times, mules and 
horses (weighing ca. 260 kg.) eat about one-thirtieth of 
their weight per day, of which two-thirds are in fodder 
and one-third in grain (ibid., pp. 125-26), while don- 
keys (weighing ca. 120 kg.), Jardé estimates, would 
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yearly for the production of cereals, there 
remain 14,846 hectares, on which, as we 
have suggested, wheat for human con- 
sumption would have been grown. As- 
suming that the average yield per hectare 
was 10 hectoliters, then 148,460 hec- 
toliters would have been produced an- 
nually. One-sixth of that would have 
been necessary for seed,’* which leaves 
123,717 hectoliters for consumption by the 
population. 

It remains to decide upon the mean 
annual consumption of wheat per person. 
Jardé cites considerable evidence to show 
that the traditional Greek ration, with 
some variations, was one Attic choenizx 
(ca. 1 liter) per day for an adult male” 
and, using that as a basis, estimates that 
a woman would have eaten three-quarters 
of a choenix and a child one-half a choeniz, 
thus obtaining a mean ration per person 
of about 2.60 hectoliters per year.” Jardé, 
however, has interpreted this as a mini- 
mum ration and established a maximum 
ration of 4.11 hectoliters per year, based 
on the daily allowance of 14 choenikes of 
wheat recorded as paid to two stone- 
masons of Delos in 282 s.c.” This in- 


have received no: more than half that proportionate 
amount in grain. Thus 1,000 horses would eat 2,889 
kg. per day; 2,100 mules would eat 6,067 kg. per day; 
1,500 donkeys would eat 1,000 kg. per day—in all, 
9,956 kg. per day, or 3,633,940 kg. per year, which 
would be equivalent to 56,780 hectoliters (64 kg. is'the 
average weight of barley per hectoliter (ibid., p. 109, 
n. 4] ). Since the average yield of barley in Greece was 
ca. 18 hectoliters per hectare, ca. 3,154 hectares of land 
would have been necessary to produce that amount of 
barley. 

1 Estimates of the amount used for seed vary 
about the proportion of 15 per cent. 


™ Jardé, op. cit., pp. 129-30. It is also to be noted in 
this connection that the ration of the Roman legion- 
ary soldier (Pol. vi. 39. 13) wasabout two-thirds of an 
Attic medimnos of wheat per month, which amounts to 
about 1 choenizx per day. 


* Op. cit., pp. 132-35. 


IG, XI, 158, 37 ff.; Jard6é, op. cit., pp. 129, 135. 
Gernet (op. cit., p. 294, n. 7) also noticed this higher 
Delian ration but did not attempt to establish it as a 
maximum ration, although he regarded the ration of 
1 choeniz per day as a minimum. 
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stance of the higher ration is isolated and 
should scarcely be taken as a typical ex- 
ample of a food ration. Thus, Glotz’’ and 
Larsen”® have explained it as part salary— 
that is, the amount contained an excess, 
which is to be regarded as part of the 
workmen’s pay. If this interpretation is 
correct, the maximum ration disappears, 
and the minimum ration of Jardé’s cal- 
culations is established as the normal 
ration. The latter would seem to be better 
justified on the general grounds that it is 
unlikely that Delos, which imported its 
grain, would have a substantially higher 
ration than Athens. 

The problem is complicated, however, 
in that Jarde’s interpretation finds some 
support in the fact that the Delian masons 
were allowed indifferently either 1} 
choentkes of wheat or 3 choentkes of barley 
flour. This seems to establish a ratio of 
1:2 between wheat and barley flour, and 
there is some evidence cited as pointing to 
that as the normal ratio elsewhere in 
Greece. In practice, this means that a 
person would eat twice the volume of 
barley flour as of wheat. Aside from the 
physical distaste or even disability (3 
liters, almost an American gallon, of bar- 
ley flour per day for a Delian) involved in 
such a diet, the ratio does not represent 
the nutritive value of the grains, which 
would have been roughly established in 
antiquity by practice, if not by scientific 
methods; for wheat is said to have a 
nutritive value of 35 per cent more than 
barley in terms of volume. The ratio of 


77G. Glotz, ‘‘Les Salaires & Délos,”"’ Journal des 
savants, XI (1913), 211-12. 


78 Op. cit., pp. 410, 413. The system of giving both 
grain and money suggests that the origin was a system 
of rations plus cash, but later at times probably more 
than the normal ration was given as extra pay. Thus 
this payment in grain to the workmen may be a surviv- 
al of a traditional practice retained by Greek con- 
servatism in such matters and would not be a typical 
instance of granting food rations. 
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1:2 has already been questioned’® on 
these grounds and, as an examination of 
the evidence will show, rightly so, for it 
rests largely on this Delian inscription. 
Glotz has explained the ratio as one of 
price relationship, since the price of 
wheat was normally double that of barley 
flour.*° This explanation, however, is only 
satisfactory from the point of view of the 
employer who paid the salary. It would 
cost him an equal amount of money to 
buy 13 choenikes of wheat or 3 of barley 
flour. Perhaps that is sufficient explana- 
tion; yet the employee would have prof- 
ited by being paid in barley, for he would 
not need to eat twice as much of it as of 
wheat to live and could have sold the ex- 
cess for more than the excess wheat.* 
This is an uneconomic practice, but, in 
the case of Delos, we may find the ex- 
planation for the variation in grains in the 
temporary availability of either wheat or 
barley.® These speculations at least show 
that it is unwise to consider that a ratio of 
1:2 is established between wheat and 
barley flour as a food ration by the in- 
scription.** The other evidence which 
Jardé cited for the ratio is equally un- 
satisfactory. The terms granted by the 
Athenians to the Spartans besieged on 


7° Jasny, op. cit., p. 752, n. 11. He has accepted the 
explanation of the ratio as one of price relationship 
but has not discussed the other evidence cited in sup- 
port of it. 

80 G. Glotz, ‘‘Le Prix des denrées 4 Délos,”’ Journal 
des savants, XI (1913), 20; see also Larsen (op. cit., pp. 
383-86), who has observed that ‘‘this should not be 
made into a hard and fast rule.”’ 

81 This is evident if a price of 100 is assumed per 
choeniz of wheat and of 50 for barley flour. The work- 
man would receive 1} choenikes of wheat and eat one, 
selling the remaining half at 50. If he received 3 
choenikes of barley flour and ate 1,35, he could sell 1.65 
choentkes at 82.50. 

8 Jardé, op. cit., p. 170. 

83 Jard6é (ibid., p. 131, n. 3) has rejected the ex- 
planation of the ratio as one of price, on the grounds 
that there would be a variation in the ration when the 
price of wheat varied in relation to that of barley or 
when the price of wheat varied in itself. Yet there does 
not seem to be any other evidence in which informa- 
tion about the prices of wheat and barley and an al- 
lowance of the grains in a ratio of 1:2 coincide. 


Sphacteria allowed them 2 Attic choe- 
ntkes of barley flour per day.** This was 
interpreted by Jardé as the normal 
Athenian ration and thus double the ra- 
tion of wheat, which was 1 choenizx per 
day. Yet it is possible that the terms were 
rather the expression of a desire to hu- 
miliate or to weaken the Spartans, for 
the amount of wine allowed the prisoners 
in the terms was less than the normal 
amount brought by the Spartans to their 
syssitia.® Similarly, 2 choenikes of barley 
flour was less than the usual Spartan 
consumption.® An inscription from My- 
konos*’ records the payment to a cook, 
after a sacrifice, of 2 choenikes of bar- 
ley flour; but that is not unmistakably 
a food ration. It might be part salary, and, 
in any case, it does not agree with the 
supposedly higher Delian ration of 3 
choenikes per day, as one might expect. 
Thus it does not seem that the ratio of 
wheat to barley flour as 1:2 is sufficiently 
well established for it to be used as a 
norm in calculating consumption. It is 
clear, however, that for a very long time 
barley was a staple food in the Greek 
diet. Since the traditional ration of 1 
choeniz per day seems to have been es- 
tablished at an early period, when barley 
would have been used as much as, if not 
% Thuc. iv. 16. 1. 
% Jard6, op. cit., p. 130, n. 4. 


86 Plut. Lycurg. 12. Each person was to furnish 
monthly 1 medimnos (Aeginetan) of barley flour. If 
the same amount was consumed in meals at home, the 
total consumption would be 2 medimnoi per month or 
ca. 44 Attic choenikes per day (Jardé, op. cit., p. 129, 
n. 4). Although the Spartan manner of life demanded 
a heavy diet, this amount seems very large. The quan- 
tity used for meals at home, however, is conjectural; 
but, even if it is disregarded, the amount contributed 
to the syssitia is still slightly higher than the allowance 
granted to the men on Sphacteria. It is unlikely that 
a Spartan would himself eat his whole contribution 
to the syssitia (Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staats- 
kunde (Munich, 1920-26], II, 699-700). It is possible, 
of course, that the amount allowed in the truce was 
determined by the available supply which could be 
brought to Pylos. In that case it should not be used as 
evidence of a food ration. 


87 Ditt. Syll.t, 1024. 
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more than, wheat, and to have become 
amoral precept among the Pythagoreans, 
it is possible that originally either 1 
choentz of wheat or of barley was meant.** 
It is thus important to decide whether a 
ration should be established in terms of 
wheat or of barley; for, if the 1:2 ratio 
did not exist between them, the greater 
productivity of barley would enable a 
country with a constant supply of the 
latter to support a larger population than 
it could on the same acreage of wheat. In 
the case of Messenia it has been argued 
that wheat was its natural crop and that 
calculation may be made in terms of wheat 
consumption. 

The normal ration for an adult male, 
then, may be taken as 1 choenizx per day, 
and the mean annual ration per person 
as 2.60 hectoliters. In obtaining this latter 
figure, Jardé has made use of the standard 
fixed by Hultsch, in which the medimnos 
is made equivalent to 52.53 liters. That of 
Viedebantt was equivalent to 40.9334 
liters, so that, if it is accepted, there 
would be considerable difference in the 
ration when expressed in modern stand- 
ards. Both systems agree in the fraction- 
al divisions of the medimnos (into 48 
choenikes, etc.) and in making the kotyle 
the connecting link between the Athenian 
system of liquid and dry measures. Both, 
too, since they are worked out by mathe- 
matical calculations exercised on the liter- 
ary evidence, attain an accuracy in deci- 
mal points to which ancient measures in 
actual use would not have uniformly con- 
formed. On the whole, such archeological 

The earliest notice of the ration is found in 
Herodotus (vii. 187. 2), who calculates the amount of 
food necessary for the army of Xerxes on the basis of 
1 choeniz of wheat per man per day. The Pythagorean 
Precept, ud’ éxi xolvixa xadloar (Plut. Moralia 704 a; 
Athenaeus x. 452e; Diog. Laert. viii. 18), is inter- 
preted as providing one’s daily food; and Alexarchus 
(Athenaeus ili. 98 e) calls a choeniz, ‘‘daily-feeder.” In 
neither case is it stipulated whether a choeniz of wheat 


or barley is concerned, but the precept loses some of 
its force if it is applied to wheat only. 
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evidence as we have tends to support the 
system of Hultsch.®® Thus Jardé’s figures 
may be used without change. 


8° The literary evidence, on which both systems 
depend, is later than the period (before contact with 
the Romans may have influenced the Athenian meas- 
ures) for which it is desirable to fix the ‘‘Solonian”’ 
measures. The so-called Tabula Vetustissima and the 
metrical notices, which are mostly for small units, in 
the medical writers included in the corpus of Galen 
offer most information. They do not inspire much con- 
fidence, however, for, besides being late, they necessi- 
tate some textual emendation to bring them into line 
with one or the other of the systems. On the whole, 
that of Hultsch requires fewer changes in the texts 
than that of Viedebantt; but the basis of his system— 
that the Athenian medimnos was equal to 6 Roman 
modii—has been used by Viedebantt as the basis for a 
measure which is called ‘‘der sizilische u. spitattische 
Medimnos,"’ which, it is suggested, was established in 
the second century A.D. (P.-W., XV, 89-90.) 

Two official measures, however, recently found in 
Athens, which were in use in the fifth century B.c., 
seem to fit into the system of Hultsch. One of these 
was found in a well on the North Slope of the Acropo- 
lis (Broneer, ‘‘Excavations on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis, 1937,’’ Hesperra, VII [1938], 222—24, 251). 
It seems to have been thrown into the well between 
ca. 461 and 425 B.c. Its stamp proves it a public meas- 
ure, and its volume was ca. 3.200 liters—that is, about 
three times the volume of the choeniz as established 
by Hultsch (1.094 X 3 = 3.282 liters) and equivalent 
to his estimate of the chous (3.283 liters). Broneer 
considered it a dry measure of 3 choenikes’ volume 
rather than a chous. The other measure is the klepsydra 
from the Agora (Young, ‘‘An Athenian Clepsydra,” 
Hesperia, VIII [1939], 274 ff.), which is marked XX 
(2 choes) and holds the contents of the measure from 
the North Slope twice, thus also fitting into the sys- 
tem of Hultsch. Mrs. Young dates the filling of the 
well in which the klepsydra was found as ca. 400 B.c., 
but it is a question of some importance whether the 
klepsydra's use is to be placed before or after 403 B.c., 
when the Athenian measures are said to have been 
restored on the Solonian standards (Andocides i. 83). 
Mrs. Young favored a date immediately before 403 
B.c. for the use of the vessel, in which case it would 
presumably be on a non-Solonian standard. This 
would mean that the measure from the North Slope 
would also be non-Solonian, which is rather surprising, 
as its period of use was apparently in the mid-fifth 
century. Unfortunately, the dates suggested for the 
filling of the Agora well and the use of the klepsydra 
cannot be pressed, so that we might definitely place the 
use of the klepsydra either before or after the decree 
reported by Andocides. If it is to be placed before, 
Athens was presumably on a different standard in the 
fourth century s.c., and that view receives some sup- 
port from the fact that the volume of a fourth-century 
measure in the National Museum in Athens does not 
fit as a unit into the standard of the two fifth-century 
measures. It does, however, accord with the system of 
Viedebantt, 

Viedebantt, in his latest discussion of the Athenian 
dry measure (Festschrift fir August Oxé, pp. 135-46) 
based his system primarily on the information given 
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The amount of wheat available for 
consumption in the district of Messene 
was estimated to be 123,717 hectoliters. 
When the normal ration of 2.60 hectoliters 
is divided into that, a maximum figure of 
47,583 is obtained for the population. 
This figure, of course, includes men, wom- 
en, and children of all classes. The pro- 
portion of free to slave and of poor to 
well-to-do cannot be calculated, although 
it is probable that there were a relatively 
large slave population and well-to-do 
group in Messene.*° 

In making an estimate of the produc- 
tion and population of the rest of Messenia 
(an area of about 1,900 sq. km.) it is searce- 
ly possible to take all the necessary factors 
of its varied character—the soil quality, 
the relatively deserted condition of the 
islands, and the greater proportion of 


about the size of the choeniz in the inscription con- 
cerning Attic measures dated ca. 100 s.c. (IG, II?, 
1013. 24-26; ‘Der athenische Volksbeschluss iiber 
Mass und Gewicht,'’ Hermes, LI (1916], 120 ff.); on 
the measure in the National Museum, which is iden- 
tifled as a choeniz and has a measured volume of 
0.865 liter; and on metrical information in the late 
literary evidence. Mrs. Young has already pointed 
Out (op. cit., p. 280, n. 37) that this inscription is usual- 
ly interpreted as representing a change in the Atheni- 
an system of measures to conform to the increasing in- 
ternationalism of trade. It might also be observed that 
Only the depth of the choeniz is given in the inscrip- 
tion (5 daktyloi = 10.25cm., if Viedebantt uses a 
correct estimate of the Attic foot); and, to get an es- 
timate of the volume, it has to be assumed that the 
diameter of the vessel was equal to its depth and that 
it had straight sides (the measure from the North 
Slope had incurving sides). Granting that the meas- 
ure from the National Museum was a public measure, 
it is not certainly identified as a choeniz, and it does 
not seem to have been examined and measured re- 
cently (Viedebantt cites an unpublished measure- 
ment for its volume of 0.865 liter, made by Pernice). 
Thus, although its volume conforms to that of the 
theoretical choeniz of the inscription, it should not be 
accepted as an Official fourth-century choeniz without 
further examination, Viedebantt, in using the liter- 
ary evidence, has made considerable textual emenda- 
tion rather to fit his standard than on any paleo- 
graphical grounds. That can be valid only if the stand- 
ard is correct. Thus, neither system is to be accepted 
without some misgivings, but that of Hultsch would 
seem to be established for the fifth century sB.c. at 
least and preferable in the present state of our knowl- 


% Rostovtzeff, op. cit., II, 753-54. 
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mountainous terrain—into account. Prob- 
ably an estimate of 25 per cent of the 
total area as cultivated land would be a 
maximum. Thus 427.5 sq. km. would 
have been available for grain production, 
which, using the same methods of calecu- 
lation as for the district of Messene, in- 
dicates a yearly production of 178,125 
hectoliters of wheat for consumption. 
That would support a population of 
about 68,510. This figure would be re- 
duced somewhat by the amount of grain 
needed for animals; possibly about 65,000 
would be a reasonable estimate. The esti- 
mated population for all Messenia, then, 
would be about 112,500, of which about 
42 per cent lived in the city of Messene 
and its district." This proportion would 
enable the city to exercise the control over 
the whole district of Messenia which its 
political history shows to have been a 
fact. 

There is little help to be obtained from 
the usual sources for estimating popula- 
tion to check this maximum figure. No 
numbers of the population are given in 
the literary sources for any period, al- 
though there are a few general remarks 
to be taken into account. Plutarch ob- 
served” that the plethos of Messenia was 
not less than that of Laconia before 369 
B.c. Plethos may, however, mean re- 
sources or extent in general rather than 
population specifically, and the state- 
ment is evidently a part of the Spartan 
propaganda™ circulated to support their 
claim to Messenia after its loss. Beloch, 
on the assumption that the populations of 
Messenia and Laconia were equal in den- 
sity, has suggested a figure of 80,000 for 
about 400 B.c., which seems reasonable.” 

"The total cultivated area of Messenia would 


have been, according to these estimates (400 + 475), 
875 sq. km., or about 30 per cent of the total area. 


% Agesilaus 34. 1. 
%3 Roebuck, op. cit., pp. 43-45. 
%4 Op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 
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It seems probable that there was some 
increase in population in the years im- 
mediately following 369 and 338 B.c., 
Messenia’s two “foundation” dates, for 
the returning exiles and new settlers from 
elsewhere in Greece may well have out- 
numbered the Spartan landlords, garrison 
troops, and pro-Spartan perioeci who 
were killed or left the region.*® This level 
would be maintained or increased in the 
third century, which was relatively peace- 
ful; but probably Messenia, although not 
to such an extent as the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, shared in the general decline 
noticed by Polybius® in the first half of 
the second century. The latter part of the 
second century would bring about another 
increase, followed, in turn, by a decline in 
the disturbed conditions of the first 
century B.c., as Strabo comments on the 
deserted condition of the land in his own 
time.°” 

The only specific figures which we have 
for Messenia are those of two military 
levies during the period of the Social War, 
one of 2,500 infantry and 250 cavalry, the 
other of 2,000 infantry and 200 cavalry.* 
The levies were presumably made from 
all Messenia, with the exception of Pylos,®® 
at that period; but they are not complete, 
and their proportion is unknown. The 
second is specifically mentioned as a 
corps d’élite by Polybius. It is impossible 
for the third century B.c., when levies 
were made from the well-to-do class 
rather than from the whole male popula- 
tion and when they are incomplete, to 
make any actuarial estimate from the 
figures.'°° Yet the proportion seems not 


* Roebuck, op. cit., p. 34. 

© Pol. xxxvi. 17. 

7 Strabo viii. 4. 11. 

8 Pol. iv. 15. 6; v. 20. 1. 

** Roebuck, op. cit., p. 69. n. 12. 

100 These levies were called out under the direction 


of the Achaean League, but the proportion of the 
levy for the League itself is also unknown (Aymard, 
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incompatible with the suggested maxi- 
mum of about 112,500 for the population 
of all Messenia; for in Athens in the 
crisis of 323 B.c. only between 3 and 4 


‘ per cent of the total population was used 


for military service." 

There are two complete ephebe lists 
from Thouria dated to the late second 
century B.c., one containing 19 names,!™” 
the other, which is presumably for two 
years, 38 names.'® Another ephebe list of 
A.D. 246, found at Corone but considered 
to have come originally from Messene, is 
incomplete and contains 80 names.!* The 
difficulty, of course, with such lists for the 
Hellenistic and: Roman periods is that the 
ephebeia was not compulsory and the 
ephebes came only from the well-to-do 
class. Beloch has suggested that the lists 
for Thouria indicate an adult citizen 
population of over 1,000 and for Messene 


Les Assemblées de la Confédération achaienne (Bordeaux, 
1938], p. 87, n. 5). Beloch and Wilhelm make no at- 
tempt to use these figures, but Lipsius suggests that 
they indicate 7,000 citizens (‘‘Die attische Steuerver- 
fassung und das attische Volksvermégen,”’ Rh. Mus., 
LXXI [1916], 184). 


ot A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. (Oxford, 1933), pp. 
8, 17-18, 26, Table 1. 


102 TG, V, 1, 1384. 


103 [bid., 1385. This document is usually considered 
to be an ephebe list, although it lacks a heading simi- 
lar to that of 7G, V, 1, 1384. It has, however, some 
puzzling features: the apparent mention of brothers 
(lls. 8-9, 11-12, in Col. 1), and of the same (?) individu- 
als who are found in JG, V, 1, 1384. Another list (7@, 
V, 1, 1386) of the same period contains 13 names of 
tritirenes, possibly those in the third year of their sta- 
tus as eirenes, arranged by tribes. The number for the 
tribe Daiphontis is complete with eight names, for 
Aristomachis, incomplete with five names. There were 
five tribes in Messene and Thouria; but, while they 
may have been equal in numbers at first, the passage 
of time brought natural changes, as the estimates for 
the separate tribes in the tax inscription for Messene 
show (IG, V, 1, 1433). Thus it is probably incorrect to 
assume that the total number of the tritirenes was 
about forty. For the Messenian tribes see Roebuck, 
op. cit., p. 113, n. 25. 


1% 7G, V, 1, 1398. The large number of names on 
the list seems incompatible with a site of the small 
size and relative unimportance of Corone (Beloch, 
op. cit., p. 149). 
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of over 5,000 citizens.'% Wilhelm, using 
the latter figure, suggested! 6,000 house- 
holds as a probable number for Messene 
and its district about 100 B.c. These lists, 
however, like the military levies, are of 
little use in arriving at any estimate of the 
total population of either Thouria or 
Messene; but, in spite of the discrepancy 
in date between the documents from the 
two places, they may well indicate the 
relative proportion between them, that is, 
Messene was over four times as large as 
Thouria. 

Estimates of the population of Messene 
and its district have been made by Wil- 
helm and Cavaignac. Wilhelm utilized 
Beloch’s estimate of the density of popu- 
lation in Epirus in 168 B.c. (38 per square 
kilometer) and his own estimate of 6,000 
households for Messene about 100 B.c. to 
suggest a total of 39,600.1°" This agrees 
reasonably well with our figure of 47,583 
as &@ maximum, when it is considered that 


105 Op. cit., p. 149. Beloch's estimate seems very 
high on any actuarial basis, although he is including 
the citizens of the poorer classes. If we use the same 
calculations as Roussel has done for the Delian ephebe 
list of 119 B.c., we obtain a well-to-do class in Thouria 
of 2,128 men, women, and children and in Messene of 
8,960 (BCH, LV [1931], 441-42). 

106 Op. cit., p. 113. 

107 Tbid., pp. 113—14. Wilhelm also cited some figures 
from the census of 1907 for the eparchy of Messenia, 
which is smaller in extent than the ancient district of 
the city, noting that, at present and probably in an- 
tiquity, the density is much greater for the lowland 
than for the mountains, although in antiquity it 
would not have been so great as at present. Compari- 
sons with modern Greece are useless for our purposes 
because of the different type of economy and the rapid 
increase in population in modern times. The figures 
for the nome of Messenia (area 3,341 sq. km., includ- 
ing the region on the north up to the Alpheius River) 
are interesting. In the census of 1889 the population 
was 183,232, with a density of 55 per square kilometer 
which represented an increase in density from 20 in 
1838 (La grande encyclopédie, art. ‘‘Gréce’’). In 1920 
(area then 3,369 sq. km.), before the influx of refugees 
from Asia Minor, the population was 217,285, with a 
density of 64 (Enciclopedia universal illustrada, art. 
“Grecia"’). In 1928, although very few refugees set- 
tled in the southwestern Peloponnesus, the population 
had increased to 247,907 with a density of 74 (Der 
grosse Brockhaus, art. ‘‘Griechenland’’). The district 
is one of the most thickly populated regions of mod- 
ern Greece. 
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there was probably some surplus of grain 
for export trade. Cavaignac estimated the 
population as 30,000, basing his calcula- 
tions on the productive capacity of the 
region; but his delimitation of the bounda- 
ries of the district is inexact.’ 

While it is impossible to arrive at any 
figure for the population of either Messene 
and its district or for the whole of Messe- 
nia on the available evidence, yet Wil- 
helm’s conjecture of 39,600 as the popu- 
lation of the city of Messene and its dis- 
trict accorded very well with our estimate 
based on the productive capacity of the 
region and is not contradicted by the in- 
dications of the ephebe lists or of the 
military levies. Accordingly, it seems 
reasonable to adopt the conjecture that 
the population of Messene and its district 
was about 40,000 when the state was in a 
comparatively prosperous condition and 
that the population of the whole of Mes- 
senia, including the above figure, was 
about 90,000. 

The boundaries of the district were 
estimated, however, for the period before 
Messene lost a portion of it to Megalopolis 
in 182 B.c. It is likely, although certainly 

108 Op. cit., pp. 128-32. He also estimated the popu- 
lation of Messene alone as 10,000-15,000 by the 
similarity of its size with that of Mantinea and Mega- 
lopolis. We do not know, however, how large an area 
of the total inclosure the house blocks covered. The 
line of fortification is evidently dictated by strategic 
considerations, as is usual in cities of the fourth cen- 
tury and the Hellenistic period. Cavaignac has made 
two conjectures, one designed to fit the figure of 1,256 
talents as the total wealth of Messene, in which the 
city’s district is considered to have included only the 
upper and lower plains; the other, based on a district 
which includes Cyparissia and gives no specific 
boundaries, estimated at 1,000—-1,500 sq. km. The 
latter would have possessed a capital of nearer 3,000 
than 1,250 talents. Thus Cavaignac argues that the 
figure of 1,256 talents was only a partial estimate of 
Messenian capital. His argument is considerably 
weakened by a misinterpretation of Wilhelm's view, 
for Wilhelm’s estimate of the district of Messene is 
approximately that of Cavaignac’s second conjecture, 
and Wilhelm’s discussion of the capital is based on it, 
not on the whole territory of Messenia, as Cavaignac 
assumed. For a criticism of Cavaignac’s assumptions 


about the value of the capital items see Rostovtzeff, 
op. cit., III, 1606, n. 85. 
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not proved, that Messene recovered con- 
trol of its district but not of the whole of 
Messenia after 146 B.c. Possession of the 
Ager Denthaliatis was confirmed about 
140 B.c.,!°? and Messene was evidently in 
control of Andania and, with it, the upper 
plain at the time of the inscription which 
regulated the celebration of the mysteries 
(ca. 100 B.c.)."° Yet an indication that 
Pharae was independent of Messene be- 
fore about 80 B.c."!' and the activity of 
Thouria in conducting its own affairs!” 


109 By the Milesian arbitration (Ditt. Syll.3, 683). 
110 Roebuck, op. cit., p. 106. 
11 Joid., pp. 107-8. 


u2 The inscription by which the Thourian grain 
supply was regulated (see above, n. 32) gave no hint 
of control of the town by Messene; similarly, another 
inscription—a decree of the Thourian synedroi, com- 
memorating a boundary dispute with Megalopolis 
(Valmin, ‘Inscriptions de la Messénie,”’ Bull. Lund, 
1928-29, pp. 108-23, No. 1; Roebuck, op. cit., p. 103, 
n, 168), reveals Thouria taking independent action in 
its foreign policy. These documents are dated, as are 
the ephebe lists (nn. 102 and 103) in the second or 
first centuries s.c. on epigraphic grounds. It is un- 
likely that any of them are to be placed before 182 
B.c., when Thouria became an independent member 
of the Achaean League. Therefore, they are to be set 
either between 182 and 146 8.c., when the town was a 
member of the League, or after 146 B.c., when it was 
either independent or under the control of Messene. 
Larsen has already suggested that some of the inde- 
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hint that political control over the whole 
region of Messenia had not been restored. 
Thus it seems probable that the tax de- 
cree should be understood as applying to 
Messene and its district, not to the whole 
of Messenia, and that Wilhelm’s estimate 
of the economic information contained 
in it and his conjecture of the wealth of 
each household at one-fifth of a talent 
have some validity. All the evidence 
which we have cited pointed to Messene’s 
having been a small, relatively wealthy, 
agricultural state. Its political history of 
circumspect alliances and neutrality and 
its almost complete lack of artistic achieve- 
ment are such as one might expect from 
a community of that type. 
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pendent coinage of the Messenian towns might be 
dated after 146 B.c. (op. cit., p. 334), and I have in- 
dicated that the usual date of the Thourian coinage— 
240-182 s.c.—is incompatible with what we know of 
conditions in Messenia at that time (Roebuck, op. cit., 
p. 114). Accordingly, both some of the coinage and 
some of the inscriptions mentioned above may well be 
dated after 146 s.c. and be taken as an indication that 
Thouria remained independent of Messene by the 
settlement of 146 B.c. 
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C ff., Plato praises Hippocrates be- 
cause of a certain method which he is 
supposed to have followed in order to ar- 
rive at an appropriate knowledge of the 
human body. The very same method, 
says Socrates, is needed in the study of 
the nature of the human soul. According 
to Socrates’ own assertion, his method of 
inquiring into the nature of the human 
soul follows the same line which Hippoc- 
rates followed when inquiring into the 
nature of the human body. An unbiased 
reasoning which takes the facts into ac- 
count as they are will lead us to the con- 
clusion that by substituting “body’’ for 
“soul” in the Platonic discussion of the 
soul we shall get an idea of what this Hip- 
pocratic method was, according to Plato. 
I want, however, to approach the prob- 
lem of this passage from still another 
angle. The real nature of the soul is dis- 
cussed in this passage only because of the 
importance which the knowledge of the 
nature of the human soul has for the 
orator. 

At the beginning of the whole passage 
Plato compares the orator with the physi- 
cian (270 B). The true orator will have to 
know the nature of the soul if he wants to 
make appropriate speeches, just as the 
true physician will have to know the na- 
ture of the body if he wants to prescribe 
the right food and administer the appro- 
priate remedies. Then follows the state- 
ment about the identity of the Hippo- 
cratic and Platonic method (270 C). This 
method is described in a general way 
(270 D). In 271, Plato returns to his origi- 
nal aim—the problem of the knowledge 
[Cuassica, Pamoxocy, XL, Jury, 1945] 


I THE famous passage, Phaedrus 270 


of the soul and its importance for the ora- 
tor. There we learn, in addition, that the 
real orator will not only have to know the 
nature of the human soul but also all the 
various speeches and the reactions of the 
different human characters to these 
speeches. This last requirement, to know 
the pathemata of the soul resulting from 
the various speeches, represents a specific 
instance of the preceding general state- 
ment that he who wants to know the 
nature of the human soul has to know 
btw ti moveiy h mwabety répuxev [sc. Wuxi] 
(271 A). The very same question was 
raised by Hippocrates and Plato together 
concerning anything whatever (270 D). 
Thus, according to Plato, Hippocrates 
had also inquired into some reactions of 
the body which one has to know if one 
wants to understand the nature of the 
human body. We have to remain com- 
pletely in the atmosphere of the Phaedrus 
passage in raising the question: Is there 
any indication as to what Plato might 
have thought produced these pathemata 
of the body? The comparison which intro- 
duces the whole discussion, between soul 
and body, speeches, nourishment, and 
medicaments, suggests that these pathe- 
mata of the body are produced ‘by trophe 
and pharmaka, as those of the soul are 
produced by the different speeches. The 
ancient reader of the Phaedrus, who ap- 
parently knew the teaching of Hippoc- 
rates, understood the spirit of this pas- 
sage. However, when we want to draw 
some inference about the theories held by 
Hippocrates, we must attempt, converse- 
ly, to follow out all the indications which 
this passage may offer to us. Everything 
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depends on what we shall be able to 
achieve. We also have to keep in mind 
the old philological principle that. the 
ideas of an author who is mentioned by 
another may be found in the neighbor- 
hood of the very passage where he is 
mentioned. 

Let us now substitute “body” for 
“soul” and ‘food’? and “remedies” for 
“speeches” in the Phaedrus passage to 
see what picture we shall get. 


Phaedr. 270 B: ’Ev dudorépats det Stede- 
char piow, owparos, wev ev TH érépa, Puxijs 
dé & rH érépq, ef wédrers pw TPLBA wdvor Kal 
tureipia, GAA TéexVN, TS ev Papyaxa xal 
Tpopny mpoodépwv vyieayv Kal pwunv eurrory- 
cew, TH 5€ Adyous TE Kal éxityndeboets vouiuous 
Te0a jv av Born kal aperiy mapadwoey. 

270 C: Wuxijs obv bow atiws ddyou 
katavojoat ole. Suvardv elvac dvev tis Tod 
ddov Piaews ; 

Ei wév ‘Iarroxpare ye 7 trav ’AokAnmiadav 


bet re wiBéoBa, od5€ wept odparos avev Tijs 
ueddov Tabrns. 


270 C-D: To rolvuv wepi dicews oxdre 
ti more Neyer ‘Irmwoxparns te Kal 6 ddnOr)s 
hoyos. dp’ obx dbde det Sitavoeicbar epi 
drovody gicews’ mparov per, 
modvedés EoT Lv. 


amdodvy 7 


THv ovaiav Seite: axpiB@s Tijs 
picews tobrov, mpds & rods NOvyous mposoicet. 
éorat b€ ov Wux?) TOUTO. 

271 A: .... Wuxi lbetv worepov & kal 
duovov mwépuxey 7 KaTad owpatos popdiy 
Todvedés’ ToUTO yap mayer diow elvar decxvi- 


éav 5é mreiw eldn exp, 
tadTa dpiOunodpevov tovr’ ideiy éd’ 
&aorov, TG th moveiv aitd Trépuxey H TO Th 
wabety bad TOD ; 

271 B: Tpirov 5& 8) diarakdpevos ra 
Noywv te Kal Wuxis yen Kal ra TobTwy 
Tabjuata dieor wacas aitias mpocapporTwr 
&acrov éxdoTw kal diddcxwv, ola odca id’ 
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olwv Adywv b’ Hv ailriay &€ dvayxns 4 pev 
meiBerar, h 5é amebe?. 

271 D: .... dvaynn elievae Wx} bea 
elin exe. oti ovv Toca Kal Téca, kal Tota Kal 
Tova’ dev oi pev roroide, oi 5é rovolde yiyvorrac. 
tovTwy bé 54 obtw dinpnuevwv, Oywv ad roca 
kal toca éorw eldn, rodvie exacrov. of yey 
obv rowide bd Tav Tordvie NOywv did THvde 
Thv airiavy els ra rtowdde ebweBels, of Se 
Towolde bua Tad€ SvoreOeis* 


We have to make a division of the na- 
ture of the human body if we want to give 
the appropriate good to the healthy and 
the right medicaments to the sick, in or- 
der to make the healthy strong and the 
sick healthy. Hippocrates emphasized a 
certain method. Only this method is sup- 
posed to enable us to grasp the nature of 
the body. This method says that it is im- 
possible to understand the nature of the 
body without knowing the whole somatic 
sphere. Hippocrates and the truth assert 
together that the real physician has to 
know the essence, the nature of the body. 
However, knowledge of the whole somatic 
sphere and knowledge of the essence of 
the body are just the same things. In or- 
der to find the essence, the nature of the 
body, the real physician has, first, to an- 
swer the question whether the body has 
only one part or many parts. The answer 
has to be that the body has many parts. 

Second, the real physician has to enu- 
merate all the parts of the body and to ex- 
plain about each of them: what its spe- 
cific active, or its specific passive, power is. 

Third, two series have to be set up. On 
the one side, all the kinds of food and 
medicaments have to be placed; on the 
other, all the types of bodily nature which 
are to be traced back to differences of the 
parts of the body in different individuals. 
In establishing a causal relation of each 
member of the one side with each member 
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of the other side, we shall get the right in- 
sight into why a certain body of a certain 
type, which a man possesses by being con- 
stituted by these or those parts, shows a 
specific reaction toward a certain food or 
a certain medicament. 

Let us gather together what we have 
found by our substitution. The physician 
has to follow the right method of studying 
medicine. He has to know the essence, the 
nature of the body, but to know what the 
body in reality is means to know (1) all the 
parts of the body and (2) all the various 
kinds of bodily form which ultimately go 
back to variations of the parts which con- 
stitute the human body. Further, the spe- 
cific raoxew or rovety of every part of the 
body has to be determined, and they are 
bound to vary from case to case. On the 
other hand, the physician has to know all 
kinds of food and medicaments. In addi- 
tion to the knowledge of all parts and all 
forms of the body and all kinds of food 
and medicaments, the physician has to 
know the relation of this or that bodily 
form to this or that kind of food and medi- 
cament. This reaction of the body to food 
and medicaments does thus depend not 
only on the various differences of bodily 
structure but also on the varying kinds 
of food and medicaments. Only by know- 
ing completely this relationship of bodily 
form and food and medicaments can we 
understand the reason why this or that 
man reacts to this or that food or medica- 
ment in the very way in which he does re- 
act. 

Before we proceed, there arises the 
question whether this paraphrase of the 
passage in the Phaedrus which we have 
just made is the right one. If the interpre- 
tation of the Phaedrus passage is wrong, 
the paraphrase shares the same fate. 

What does the expression dvev rijs rod 
ddov dicews (270 C) mean? 


Pericles in 269 A is introduced as speak- 
ing, and he says that one ought not to be 
angry, but lenient, if certain people who 
are ignorant of dialectics (uy émiordpevor 
duadeyeoOar) and have only the knowl- 
edge that is a necessary preliminary to 
rhetoric think that they possess knowl- 
edge of rhetoric. 

What Plato understood by dialectics, 
he has clearly said in 266 B: rotrwy .... 
avrés Te épaoTys....Ta&v diarpécewy xal 
. kal rods duvapévous.... 
. . duadexrixols. When, in 270B, 
de? dueA€oPar piowy is required for the ora- 
tor and the physician, it is clear that Plato 
points with this demand to the formula- 
tion in 269 A and farther back to 266 B. 
By dtedéo8ac diow the Platonic method 
of diairesis is unmistakably referred to. 
That this is so, one can learn over and over 
again by the discussion which follows. In 
271 D, Plato, saying that the orator has 
to know ywux? dca clin exer, adds that 
TovTwy .... duppnuévwy one has to do the 
very same thing with the speeches. In 277 
B, Plato summarizes his method once 
again, and we hear just the same thing: 
kar’ eldn péxpt Too druhrov réuvew. And 
this formulation points again clearly to 


ouvaywyav ... 
Kaha... 


*265 E: 76....xar’ edn dbvacdar réeuvew, 


kat’ G&pOpa j wéduxevy, cal pr) emcxerpeiv 
KaTayvivar pépos under Edelstein has 
rightly pointed out that one has to inter- 
pret the whole passage this way (R-E, 
Suppl., VI, 1318).' This interpretation is, 
beyond any doubt, confirmed by another 
consideration. In 270 D 9, Plato remarks: 
} yoor &vev rovTwv peBodos éoixor dv Worep TV 
prod mopelga, referring to the discussion 
in 270 D ff. On the other hand, the words 
Hh... . Gvev robrwv péSodos also refer clear- 
ly to obde epi cwparos avev rijs pebddov 


1The paraphrase of Hermeias of 4 rod ddov dias 
by 4 d\n yuxs is important; it is quoted by Edelstein to 
meet the argument that this interpretation is faced 
with linguistic difficulties, 
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ravrns (270 C). From this consideration 
it is clear that what is meant by the ex- 
pression dvev ris tod ddov dicews is the 
procedure described in 270 D ff.? 

I now wish to clarify a second problem. 
What does Plato concretely include in the 
knowledge of the holon which one has to 
know if one wants to know the nature of 
the soul, or rather what do the ezde of the 
division refer to? The discussion in 270 C 
starts out with the requirement that one 
inquiring into anything whatsoever must 


?Most interpreters take dS\o as meaning ‘‘the 
whole world, the cosmos.’’ The preceding passage 
(269 E) is thought to require this interpretation. This 
passage, however, must certainly not be interpreted 
in a literal sense. That all higher arts need something 
of an ddodecxia and perewpodroyla Only means that they 
require a thorough and general inquiry (Edelstein, 
“II. dépwv und die Sammlung der Hippokratischen 
Schriften,’’ Problemata, IV [1931], 134; there also can 
be found the parallel passages which require this in- 
terpretation). Edelstein is right in interpreting 
perewpodoyia On the basis of Soph. 216 C as “‘eine in 
die Héhe steigende Untersuchung, in jene Héhe, in die 
Menschen gewéhnlicher Art sich nicht wagen und in 
die man sich doch wagen muss, wenn man die Wahr- 
heit finden will’ (op. cit., p. 134), This interpretation is, 
moreover, recommended by the discussion which 
follows. Pericles is supposed to owe the loftiness of his 
mind to the philosophy of Anaxagoras. It was his 
good fortune to fall in with this man who was such a 
profound thinker. Thus he became filled with high 
thoughts and succeeded in arriving ‘‘at the nature of 
reason and lack of reason,’’ the chief subjects about 
which Anaxagoras used to talk. Therefrom he drew 
and applied to the art of speaking what is of use to it. 
This is generally interpreted in the most serious way. 
Should we really think that Plato has completely for- 
gotten what he said about Anaxagoras in Phaed. 
97 B ff.? Socrates was deeply disappointed with the 
Nous of Anaxagoras. This conception of Nous dis- 
regarded completely the ruling intelligence in the 
world and the purpose in every event. What is the 


bpd dvipa 7H pev vO odbday Xpcouevov ob5é Tivas airlas éxatTuspevor 
els 1d dtaxoopeiy ra wpaypara, dépas 5 xal aldépas xal tdara 
aitidpevov kai &AXa oda xal &rora. When Plato makes 
Pericles climb up to this region where there is the 
home of the Anaxagorean Nous and makes him bring 
down from there the loftiness of his style, one can 
hardly imagine clearer sarcasm. Pohlenz, however, 
thinks (Hippokrates (Berlin, 1938], p. 75): ‘‘Wie Pe- 
rikles erfihrt auch Anaxagoras jetzt die Anerkennung, 
die Plato ihm frither versagt hat.’’ The derision of 
Pericles, however, is the stronger because Pericles, 
who has been introduced as speaker a little earlier, does 
not request natural philosophy for the orator but di- 
alectics. Plato has not changed his opinion about 
Pericles (Gorg. 515 D ff.) or about Anaxagoras. 


first ask adodv 4 wodvedés tori. This ap- 
parently refers to the parts of the thing. 
A comparison with a passage in the Re- 
public suggests this (611 B ff.). In order 
to find out the true nature of the soul, we 
have to look to its love of wisdom, and we 
must note the things of which it has ap- 
prehension, since it is itself akin to the 
divine and the immortal and the eternal 
being. If we could see it without com- 
munion with the body (611 C), we might 
see whether in its real nature it is rodvevdns 
or povoedns (kai ror’ dy tis tdou abrijs Thy 
adnO7n piow, etre wodverdys Eire wovoedns, eiTe 
bap éxer kai Saws [612 A]). 

This passage must, without doubt, be 
interpreted together with Timaeus 69 C 
ff. We hear about a mortal eidos of the 
soul, which comes into existence at the 
time of the union of the immortal soul 
with the body (69E: & & rots orf- 
Beow xal TG Kadovpery Owpax 7d THs Puxijs 
Ovnrov -yévos évédovv). There is a better 
and a worse part of this mortal soul. The 
one is 70 peréxov obv ris Wuxis avdpias xal 
Oupod, diddvixov Sv (70 A), thus: certainly 
the thymoeides. The second part of this 
mortal soul is 76 5€ 6) citwy te kal wordy 
éruuntixdy tis Wuxijs (70 D); this is the 
epithymeticon. The answer to the question 
in the formulation in the Republic is thus 
that the soul is in reality only the logisti- 
con, the faculty of the soul which is there 
said to be akin to the eternal. The other 
two parts do not belong at all to the real 
nature of the soul, which is only to be 
seen when the svui is freed from commun- 
ion with the body. For these other two 
parts are mortal parts of the soul and 
exist only as long as it is united with the 
body, i.e., as long as its real nature is ob- 
scured. The formulation on the Phaedrus 
passage refers, thus, to the parts of the 
thing, the real nature of which has to be 
found. To know, however, the holon of the 
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soul includes more than to know merely 
its parts, its ede. From the different 
variations of the parts of the soul, Plato 
thought the various human types to be 
engendered (dvayxn eldévar pox dca etdn 
éxet. Ect obv téca Kal Toca, Kal rota xal 
Tota’ Bev oi wer Tovoide, of 5é rovoide yiyvovrat 
[Phaedrus 271 D 3]).8 To know the holon 
of the soul means to know also all the var- 
ious human characters. Thus Plato repeats 
twice in the course of the following discus- 
sions that the rhetor has to khow the char- 
acter of all men who may listen to him. 
éav un Tis TOV TE 
&Kxovgopuev Tas pices SrapOunonrar ; andthe 
same idea is expressed again in 277 B: 
. kar’ elin péxpe Tod aruhrov réuvew 
éxiotnOn mepi te Wuxijs dicews Suddy xara 
tavra, Td mpocapydrroy éxaorn diae eldos 
dveupiokwy .... Touidy mev morxirous Wuxf 
kai mavappyovious didovs oyous, amdods dé 
am\j. One can find out the appropriate 
species of speech for every character only 
if one previously. knows all the possible 
characters which men may have. Both 
passages prove that, in Plato, knowledge 
of the soul means knowledge of the parts 
of the soul, as well as knowledge of all 
the possible human characters, which 
ultimately go back to differences in the 
qualities of the parts of their soul (ef. 
above, 271 D).4 
The whole conception here in the 
Phaedrus passage is surely the same as in 
the Republic, where different types of hu- 
man behavior in connection with the dif- 


* Cf. Hans von Arnim, Platos Jugenddialoge und die 
Entstehungszeit des Phaidros, p. 221. 

‘This strict distinction between the clin as the 
parts of the soul or the forms under which the soul 
manifests itself and the yé, the different human 
characters, hardly exists for Plato. We stressed it for 
the sake of interpretation. For Plato these two ideas 
are very closely interrelated. The insight into the eide 
of the soul leads by itself to the knowledge of various 
human characters (cf. Rep. 612 A: xal rér’ dv rus ldor abriis 
Tv ddn09 dbo, elre wodverdys elre pw djs elre Sry exer xal 
Srws* viv dé ra by rh GvOpwrivy Bly wdOn Te cal elin.... 
émiexOs abris dvekn\0Oauev; Cf. von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 
220 ff.). 





ferent forms of government are repre- 
sented on the basis of variations of the 
parts of the soul (548 E, 550 B, 553 C ff, 
560 A, 572 Eff., 575 E, 577 D-E, 580 
D-E, 581 C). 

As for the interpretation of the holon, 
so much at least is clear: Plato says that 
what according to himself holds for the 
soul, according to Hippocrates holds for 
the body. Hippocrates has thus taught 
that the real physician has to know all the 
parts of the body and all the various types 
of bodily nature that we may encounter. 
These types are to be traced back to vari- 
ations in the parts of the body. Besides 
that, Hippocrates must have taught still 
more. The knowledge of the paschein or 
poiein of the parts of the body is included 
in the knowledge of its essence. More- 
over, there must be included the knowl- 
edge of some external factor which de- 
termines this paschein. We have assumed 
trophe and pharmaka to refer to this ex- 
ternal factor. 

One is led to this conclusion by a thor- 
oughgoing interpretation of Plato’s ac- 
count. Only if Hippocrates had held such 
a theory and had described his procedure 
as the only right method for the study of 
medicine can Plato’s comparison become 
understandable—the comparison of his 
own conception concerning the soul with 
that of Hippocrates concerning the body. 

In connection with this interpretation 
of the Phaedrus passage, we now give the 
argument of one of the treatises contained 
in the Corpus Hippocraticum—“On An- 
cient Medicine.” 

The author starts out in chapter 2 with 
the assertion that the essence of his art is 
a method, a method to which we owe all 
the progress ever made in medicine and 
which when consciously followed out will 
provide us with new discoveries in this 
field (*Inrpixf 5¢ radar ravra brapxet Kal dpx? 
kal 656s ebpnuévn, Kab? Hv Ta edpnuéva moANG 


ae inn aa lL. hULlre, e..)h E>.) 6a ae 
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Te Kal KaA@s ExovTa elpnrat ev TOAAD XpdvH 
kal Ta Aovra edpePnoerar, Hv Tis ixavds TE 
tw kal Ta evpnueva eldws Ex TOUTWY SpuwpeEvos 
tnt). This method is illustrated by two 
facts. In the first place, in the matter 
of food medicine of old had taken the 
first great step; it had freed man from 
taking food in the manner of animals. 
It achieved this great progress because 
the ancient physicians prescribed food 
which corresponded to nature and to 
the power of man (chap. 3). Second, even 
today every progress in gymnastics and 
athletics is achieved in about the same 
way (chap. 4). The same method which 
the ancient physician followed is thus to 
be seen in the “modern” procedure. The 
physician of today chooses the food ac- 
cording to the particular constitution and 
nature of his patient. The art of the an- 
cient physician and that of the ‘“‘modern” 
one is just the same because, as we have 
seen, both adhere to one and the same 
method. Thus our author says in chapter 
7:6 per, dowy pH EdbvaTo H hbars 4 avOpwrivy 
vyaivovoa, émixparety éumirrovtwy did Tih 
Onpiornra re Kal rHv axpnolnv, 6 bé, dowv 7H 
biabeots, év oln Gv éxdorote exacros rixy 
diaxeiuevos, pu Sbvntac émixpareiv, raira 
&nrnoe adedetv. What the ancient phy- 
sician did in a general way the ‘‘modern’”’ 
physician does in particular cases: it 
is the careful observation of the phys- 
iological relationship of food, medica- 
ments, and man in general or of the man 
as this individual being in this particular 
condition. In chapter 8 he returns once 
again to this conception by underlining 
the confidence which he has in this meth- 
0d: radra 6) ravra rexunpra, dre airy } Texvn 
rica } intpuxh tH abrp 669 {nreopevn 
tipicxorro dv. Still more clearly he ex- 
pounds in chapter 20 his point of view 
about what medicine is in reality, i.e., 
this medical method which alone repre- 
sents true medicine. One hears, he says, 
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from many physicians and wise men that 
it is impossible to approach medicine in 
the right way without knowing what man 
is. He agrees with them on this point, but 
he asserts with the self-conscious con- 
tempt of the philosophers, and especially 
Empedocles, that one can learn only from 
medicine what man is in reality. The au- 
thor had promised us in chapter 2 that he 
would show us what the medical art is, 
after he had asserted that ancient and 
modern medicine are one and the same, 
since they use the same method. Now in 
chapter 20 he fulfils his promise: 


.... Otay abrnv tis THY inrpixyy dpbds 
jweprrdaBy .... A€yw b€ rabrnv tiv icropinv 
eldévar, GvOpwros ti éorw Kai 5’ olas airias 
yiverar kal radA\a axpiBéws. Evel TodTO ye 
por Soxet dvaryKatov elvac intrp@ epi picros 
eldévac kal wavy orovddoa ws eloerar.... 
& ri ré Eat KVOpwros mpds TA éEoOduerd TE 
kal mivoueva kal & te mpds Ta GX. Erctndedpa- 
ta, kai 3 Te ad’ éxdorou éxdoTw cvpBnoerat. 


Thus the principal requirement for the 
true physician is to know what man is. 
But it is impossible to know what man is 
if one does not take into account the mani- 
fold physiological relations which exist 
between the subject, on the one hand, and 
food, beverages, and the habits generally, 
on the other hand. This physiological con- 
ception is of fundamental importance for 
the medical views of our author. But how 
can this vast program be fulfilled? Since 
men are so different from one another and 
the food and drink are so manifold, how is 
it possible to find a firm basis amid the 
numerous possibilities included in the 
clause 6 te ad’ éxdorou éxdoTw ovpBncerac? 
The clear insight that the relation be- 
tween subject and environment may be 
very intricate, however, has not made our 
author resign himself to agnosticism. On 
the contrary, he is very optimistic and 
clearly defines the program which has to 
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be carried out in order to lead us to under- 
stand this manifold physiological relation 
between subject and environment which 
he has clearly conceived. 

After having laid down his conception 
of medicine in chapter 20, the author ar- 
gues in chapter 21 against physicians who 
at random and without specific reason 
consider as cause of the disease by which 
one of their patients is overcome the fact 
that the patient took a bath or a walk or 
ate strange food shortly before the day 
upon which he fell ill. Then he says: 


eZ 5é ob, GAN’ eldevar, Ti NovTpdy dxaipws 
mT pooyevouevov Epyacerar 7 Ti Kdmos. ovdéroTE 
yap » abr) Kxaxorabea rovtwy ovderépov, 
obd€ ye ard mANpwowos od’ ard Bpwuaros 
toiov 4 Tolov. doTis o’v Tatra pr eloeTar ws 
éxaora éxer tpds Tov &vOpwrorv, obTE yivwoKeL 
Ta ywopueva am’ abrav duvqcerac obre xpjobar 


6p0as. 


The physician then must know what effect 
every food, every drink, every habit, will 
have on man; he must perceive the physi- 
ological effect on man of everything which 
belongs to the environment. The aware- 
ness that different food, drinks, and habits 
affect different men in different and dis- 
tinct ways made our author demand that 
the physician know all these items and 
their specific effects on man. It is a very 
far-reaching program, which demands an 
exhaustive study of dietetics and every- 
thing which may be referred to by the 
term ‘‘habits.”’ 

But this relation, 6 7. ad’ éxaorov éxdorw 
ovpBnoera, is not only determined by the 
environment or, rather, the food, the 
drinks, and the habits. The same food will 
affect different men in different ways. In 
chapter 20 our author chooses the exam- 
ple of cheese. It is out of place to say that 
cheese is not a good food. On the contrary, 
for most people it is very nourishing; but 
others are harmed by cating cheese. The 
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reason is: dsadépovow ... . ai dboes. Thus 
it is also necessary to know what the en- 
vironment affects, that is, the subject and 
the possible variations which it can show 
if the knowledge of the physiological rela- 
tion is to be complete. This subjective 
side, however, is not simple; there are two 
things which come into play. The physi- 
cian has to know them in addition to his 
complete knowledge of the environment. 
Thus our author starts out in chapter 22 
as follows: 


Activ 6€ wow doxet Kal raitra eldévar, doa 
T@ avOpwrm TaPnuata amd Suvapiwv yivera.- 
kal doa ard oxnuatwv. Aeyw 5E TL ToLODTO?, 
dbvau pev elvar Tov xuuGv Tas axpdryras Te 
kal loxiv, oxnuata b€ Neyw boa eveotw & 
T@ GvOpwrw, TA wey KOTAa TE Kal ef ebpéeos 
és oTevov ouvnypueva, Ta € Kal éxmewrapeva, 
Ta 6€ oreped TE Kal oTpoyytAa, Ta 5é TATED 
Te Kal émixpeudueva, Ta 5é dtarerapéva, Ta 
dé pwaxpa, ra d€ muxvda, ta 5é pava re xal 
Teéndora, Ta 5 oroyyoedéa Te Kal dpad. 


Afterward he mentions, among the cxjpara 
which the physician has to know, the 
bladder, head, womb, spleen, lungs and 
breasts, and bowels. Then he summarizes 
as follows (chap. 23): 


mwoANa 6€ kal GAdXa kal ow xal ew roi 
owparos eldea oxnuatwr, & weyada addAnrwy 


Suadepe. mpds Ta mwabnuata Kai vocéovTt 


kai wyaivoyvtt, olov xKepadrai opixpal 7 
peyadar, Tpaxndor Aerrol H waxées, waxpol 7 
Bpaxées, koi paxpal } orpoyybdar, Owpnxos 
kal mAeupéwy wrariryntes 4} orevornres, GAO 
pupia, & det ravra eldévar 7 diadéper, drws 


Ta aitia éxdotwv elias dp0ds pudaconra.. 


The expression elSea oxnudrwv is difficult 
to translate with exactness, but the au- 
thor’s general meaning is clear. He has 
just enumerated a few oxfyara—morpho- 
logical structures which are to be found 
in the body. When he now declares that 
the physician must know all the other 
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celica oxnudrwv, he clearly means that the 
physician has to be acquainted with all 
the morphological structures which con- 
stitute the human body, that is, the physi- 
cian has to have a complete knowledge of 
all the parts of the body. Besides that, the 
author wanted to express by these words 
still more, as the addition olfov xepadal 
ouxpal 7 meyada: shows. The physician 
has not only to know the morphological 
structures in the sense that he distin- 
guishes. the morphological structure of 
the liver, for instance, from that of the 
bladder; in this way he would know the 
parts of the body only in so far as one has 
a different oxjua from another. As the ad- 
dition, however, shows, he must also know 
all the variations which can occur in one 
part. The author has included two ideas 
in the expression, eldea oxnuatwv: (1) the 
oxjyara, different one from the other gen- 
erically; and (2) the variations of one and 
the same oxfjua. Genus and species are 
pressed together in this expression. How- 
ever, his meaning is obvious. He emphati- 
cally stresses that the physician has to 
know all the eidea oxnudrwv in the double 
sense which we have just explained. The 
eidea in the generic sense are the morpho- 
logical constituents of the body, its parts; 
the eidea in the sense of a species are the 
variations of the parts in which the differ- 
ences of men are grounded. The physio- 
logical relation between subject and en- 
vironment thus has partly found a clearer 
explanation in respect to its subjective 
factor. It is important that the function 
of the cxquara in regard to the external 
world is described as a racxev. The za- 
Suara of men, of the healthy as well as of 
the sick, depend specifically on the partic- 
ular kind of a oxfjua, whatever it may be. 

The cxquara are not the only constitu- 
ents of the body. We have already heard 
of the other constituents, the humors. The 
author remarks about them in the follow- 
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ing chapter (24) : repi 6 duvayiwy xuuav abrav 
te &kaoros & tt divarar rovetv Tov GvOpwrov 


éoxépOa:, Sowep kal mpdrepov elpnrat, al thy 
ovyyéveray ws Exovot mpds GAAHAous. A€yw be 
76 Tovodrov’ el yAuKis xuuds Ew peraBaddor 
és &AXo eldos Thus the physician has 
to know all the eféea xvpdar, all the humors. 
Their function is described as a soveiy, 
which will vary according to each humor. 

In chapter 20 the author stated that 
distress sometimes follows the eating of 
cheese because the people in question 
possess a greater quantity of a certain 
humor which is adversely stimulated by 
cheese. Men differ thus in their reaction 
to cheese on account of the different state 
of their humors. The humors represent 
the second part of the subjective side in 
the physiological relation between en- 
vironment and subject. 

Now this physiological conception, 
which is expressed in the statement that 
medicine is in reality the study of what 
man is in relation to foods, drinks, and 
habits and of what will be the effects of 
each on each individual, has been built 
up in clear outline. We are requested to 
know the specific effects of all drinks, 
every kind of food, and all the habits, as 
well as the peculiarity of all morphologi- 
cal structures, whatever form they may 
have, and of all humors which may be en- 
gendered in the human body. 

Only this clear insight into the physio- 
logical interplay between subject and en- 
vironment as described above is, for our 
author, knowledge which reveals the real 
cause of every event. Thus he says in 
chapter 20 that it is not sufficient to learn 
simply that cheese is a bad food, a\Aa 
tiva te wovoy kal dua ti kal tim trav & TO 
avOpwrw évedvrwy averithdeiov. The specific 
nature of the individual who possesses too 
great a quantity of a certain humor is the 
real cause of the ensuing distress. We 
know why this person will suffer; it is be- 
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cause of his constitution, which does not 
react favorably to this or that food. In the 
same way we read at the end of chapter 
22 that knowledge of all eiéea cxnudrwv is 
required for the physician: rws ra atria 
exdotwv eldws dp0Gs durdaconra (cf. Phae- 
drus 271 D). 

Our procedure with the passage of the 
Phaedrus is justified by the results. What 
Plato verbally reports about Hippocrates 
fits completely with what we developed 
by our substitution. The author of the 
treatise “On Ancient Medicine” calls for 
a complete enumeration of the parts of 
the body and their specific response to a 
specific factor of the environment. He re- 
quires a complete knowledge of the eidea 
oxnuarwv and the eidea xvuav and describes 
the physiological response of the former 
eldea as a wacxev, that of the latter as a 
Touecv. 

Both are bound to vary according to 
the particular nature of the constituent. 
The racxew of the liver, for instance, is 
different from that of the bladder; the 
naoxew of the big head different from that 
of the small head; the rovetv of one humor 
different from that of another. Differences 
of the individuals are to be traced back to 
the variations of the constituents of the 
body. The physician has further to know 
all the different kinds of foods, drinks, 
and habits and their specific effect on men, 
which together help to supplement the 
physiological relationship of subject and 
environment from the opposite side. The 
whole conception of medicine, which es- 
sentially presupposes all these items, is de- 
scribed as a method which sets out to 
know what men are. This means to under- 
stand more clearly in its proper implica- 
tion what men are in connection with 
food, drink, and habits and what will be 
the effects of each of these factors on each 
individual. The physician of old took the 
first great step in this direction, the ‘‘mod- 
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ern’’ physician has to carry on in all these 
directions. 

There seems to exist an agreement in 
principle between the conception of medi- 
cine as expressed in the treatise ‘“On An- 
cient Medicine’’ and the ideas developed 
above from the passage in Plato. This 
agreement cannot be pure chance. The 
Phaedrus passage becomes, without any 
doubt, understandable on the basis of the 
content of this treatise. But there are, on 
the other hand, some facts which make 
one doubt again that, in mentioning Hip- 
pocrates in the Phaedrus, Plato referred 
to the type of theory held by our author. 

1. The Phaedrus passage, one may say, 
presupposes that Plato must have known 
some kind of schematic division of the 
parts of the body and their variations. 
Hippocrates must have laid down such a 
scheme, or Plato would hardly have dared 
to refer to him. How can this loose enu- 
meration which we find in the treatise 
“On Ancient Medicine’ be compared 
with the spirit of schematic order which 
prevails in the passage of the Phaedrus? 
The author, it is true, asks for a complete 
enumeration of all eide, of their various 
pathemata and poiemata, but there is not 
any trace of schematic order. Therefore, 
the conception of medicine of the author 
of the treatise is not the conception of the 
historical Hippocrates; for the historical 
Hippocrates must have laid down a 
schema-like division of the parts of the 
body and their variations, as the spirit of 
the Phaedrus passage proves. 

2. It is not at all probable that ideas 
like those of the empiricist who wrote this 
treatise might have been referred to by 
Plato in the Phaedrus passage. What, ac- 
cording to the author of the treatise, is a 
program which has to be carried out is, 
for Plato, apparently something which 
can be done immediately. The idea of em- 
pirical progress is completely lacking 10 
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his formulations; thus he cannot have re- 
ferred to such a theory which essentially 
stresses this point. We have seen that the 
author of ‘On Ancient Medicine’’ expects 
a further elucidation of his key concep- 
tion—the physiological relation between 
men and environment—on the basis of 
further accurate observations. Thus he 
cannot have known all the eide of the 
body, their various pathemata and poie- 
mata. He contents himself with the mere 
request that a physician should know all 
these things. His theory represents only a 
program, a direction in which we are to 
move. Therefore we have once again to 
draw the following conclusion: the teach- 
ings of the author of ‘On Ancient Medi- 
cine” are different from those of Hippoc- 
rates as Plato relates them. 

The points of agreement between the 
Phaedrus passage and our treatise cannot 
prove at all that Plato refers to this trea- 
tise; they cannot suggest that Plato was 
thinking of such a theory of medicine as 
that expressed in this treatise. According 
to Plato, Hippocrates knew all the eide of 
the body, all the possible environmental 
factors, and the physiological relation be- 
tween body and environment; he even 
laid down his knowledge in a schematic 
form. The author of “On Ancient Medi- 
cine,” however, has no idea of this orderly 
scheme; he could not even have dreamed 
of it, since he expects many discoveries 
from the future in this regard. 

It may naturally be that Plato “inter- 
preted” the Hippocratic theory; he may 
have thought of the request that the phy- 
sician has to know all the eide, pathemata, 
and poiemata of the body as being tied up 
with a schematic division. But how can 
we decide this? Plato’s report is the only 
one we have. We seem to be forced to ac- 
cept it. Yet should we really believe that 
such a double of Hippocrates existed as 
must then be the case with the author of 
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“On Ancient Medicine’? For neither the 
points of agreement between the Phaedrus 
passage nor the conception of medicine as 
laid down in our treatise can be denied. 
They have the same right to be reckoned 
with as the points of disagreement. 

Taking into account both the differ- 
ences and the points of agreement be- 
tween the Phaedrus passage and the trea- 
tise, we may say that there are two pos- 
sibilities concerning the relationship of 
this treatise to the schematic and dog- 
matic picture of the theories of Hippoc- 
rates which a verbal interpretation of 
the Plato passage requires: (1) The report 
of Plato is faithful in every respect. Then 
the ideas of our author are either the 
ideas of an empirical predecessor of Hip- 
pocrates, which Hippocrates worked out, 
schematized, and dogmatized, or they are 
the ideas of a successor of Hippocrates 
who used Hippocratic opinions, yet inter- 
preted them in an empirical way; thus he 
would also have dropped the schematic 
order. (2) The ideas of the treatise are the 
ideas of the historical Hippocrates. In 
that case Plato has schematized them, 
and, what is more, he did not care to 
stress the empirical aspect in his mention- 
ing Hippocrates. 

I postpone the discussion of this dilem- 
ma in order to consider another element 
in the problem. It can be proved from 
quite a different angle that the treatise 
“On Ancient Medicine” contains a theory 
which the historical Hippocrates held. 
This fact will prove to be of great impor- 
tance for our discussion. 

We have a report about the pathologi- 
cal theories of Hippocrates; it is in the 
Menon Papyrus (p. 8, v. 35 ff. in H. Diels, 
Suppl. Aristot.): 


‘Immoxparns 5€ (now) al(rias) (evar) 
Tis vooov tas dicas, Kalas deiner repli 
avrod ’Apiororédns. 6 yap ‘Immoxparns eye 
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Tas vécovs admoredeiobar xara) X(dyor) 


Towvrov’ mapa Td ARVs Tov mpoodepope- 
v(wv)h mapa rv rouirlay } rapa 7d loxupa 
kal dvoxarépyacra (elvar) ra mpoodepdpeva 
ovpBaiver repicompata daroyevrvaobalt 


Still more explicit (p. 10, 6. 31 ff.): 


rovT(wy) éxxerpev(wr), Srav yér(nrar) repio- 
capatta)>, amd Tovtwy vyi(vorvrar) didoa, 
at 59 [avabup(iabetcar)] ras vdcous d&rore 
Aodou mapa re TH biadopay 1(Gv) [dlucdv 
aroredodvrat ai vdco [ [cai] ]. ay u(év) yap 
toddal dot, voodtovaw, éay 5€ eaxroTat, 
mad. vogous emipépovor’ mapa Te Thy peTa- 
Bodnv tdv dvod(v) yivovrar ai vdcou duxds 
dé weraBaddovow f eri 7d brépperpov Oepydv 
}} éxi 7d brlélpuetpov Wuxpdv. Kal drolws av 
ylélynrar 4 weraBody, vocous drorede?. 


But is the account of Menon reliable? 
Diels thought (Hermes, XXVIII, 431 ff.) 
that Menon took the pseudo-Hippocratic 
treatise [epi gvcav as being genuine and 
that his account is based on this mistake. 
This explanation about the account of 
Menon has been generally accepted. 
Menon, they say, did not know any more 
about Hippocrates than we do; for one 
reason or the other he chose this treatise 
as an original work of Hippocrates. But 
L. Edelstein has clearly shown that the 
doctrine of [epi ¢vodv differs from the re- 
port of Menon.® We do not hear anything 
in it about bubbles (¢ica:) developing in- 
side the body from repucowpara, It is pre- 
cisely this theory that is to be found in a 
passage of “On Ancient Medicine.’’ We 
read about a ¢ica in the bowels and in the 
thorax, causing trouble there; about a 
¢ica which causes catalepsy; a ¢ica which 
brings about ulcers. These physai are en- 
gendered inside the body. Here is the 
whole passage (chap. 22): 

5 Op. cit., pp. 140-41. I have discussed the whole 
problem extensively in my collection of the ‘‘Frag- 
ments of Praxagoras,'’ soon to be published. Because 


of their importance for our problem I have here re- 
peated some points. 
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boa 6¢ hicdy Te kal dveAnuata arepyatera 
é&y TH owparl, mpoonke év pev Toto. Koldow 
kal ebpvxwporor, olov Koidin te Kal O&pnxi, 
Yogdov re xal matayov éuroety. STE yap ay 
Lu aror\npwon olTws adore oTHvat, ad 
éxn peraBodas re Kal xivnovas, avayKn bn’ 
abr&v Popov xal karadaveas xuvjovas yiveoOat. 
boa 5é capxwded re Kal padOaxa, év rota 
TowovUTOLoL vapKn TE Kal wAnpwyaTa ola & 
Toto. amomdnyetor yiverar. Srav 5 eyxuphoy 
mrarel Te Kal dvTikepmévw, Kal mpds alto dy 
Timéon, Kal pice. ToUTO Tixn édv uNTeE loxupdr, 
ote Sivacbar dvéxecOar tiv Binv Kal pndev 
kaxov mwadeiy, unre padOaxdy re kal apaidy, 
wor éxdetaobai brettar, amaddv 
6é xal reOmdds kal évaiov kal muxKvdv, olov 
hrap, dua pev thy wuxvornra kal mariry- 
ta av0éornxe te Kal obx wbreixer, dioa 0 
éricxouevn abkerai te kal loxuporepn yiverat 
kal 6puG@ wadiora mpds 76 avtimatov. dia 6e 
THY amaddornta Kal THY évatydrnra ob SivaTat 
dvev révwv elvat, kal 61a rabras Tas mpoddoras 
ddbvar Te O€bTaTaL Kal mwuKvVOTATAL Tpds TODTO 
TO xwpiov yivovrar éuTrunuata Te Kai diyara 
wreloTa. 


Te Kal 


The sentence at the beginning of the 
whole passage—éoa 5é diody te kal dve- 
Anuata drepyaterar &Y TH owpaTi—shows 
clearly that we must not think of a gia 
as of an air which comes from outside, 
through breathing, into the body. Whence 
this diva really originates can be inferred 
from chapter 10: qv 6€ kal émderrvqawst, 
kal gdidoa kal orpdpos kai % Kotdin Karap- 


phyvura. This doa which is engendered 


in the bowels, according to this passage, 
cannot be different from that one which 
is described in chapter 22 as developing in 
the bowels. Fortunately, the author in 
chapter 22 has added aveAjuara, so that 
we cannot take physa in both passages as 
having a different meaning. But in chap- 
ter 10 we are explicitly told that this 
physa arises after the meal. Thus this pro- 
duction of the physa depends in one way 
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or another on the taking of food. Chapter 
24 shows us how to interpret this fact still 
better. We are told that health, as well as 
disease, is intimately tied up with the 
humors and that these humors are con- 
sidered as the real cause of the diseases. 
Morbid conditions arise if these humors 
are not well mixed with one another, if 
one of the humors is in excess. Thus the 
whole connection of these passages be- 
comes clear. The physa which engenders 
various diseases develops after the meal: 
this means in the last analysis that it de- 
velops from humors which have not been 
well mixed with one another, that it de- 
velops from a predominating humor, 
which engenders this physa. The one 
pathological theory of the author that 
diseases are due to a lack of mixture be- 
tween the humors proves itself plainly 
consistent with the other one that the 
physat are the active force in bringing 
about various diseases. Their relationship 
toward each other is that of an immediate 
cause toward a deeper cause. The same 
relationship is to be found in the report of 
Menon; the epucowpara are the deeper 
causes, the ¢ddoa the immediate causes. 

Clearly, the report of Menon proves 
that the treatise “On Ancient Medicine” 
contains the Hippocratic pathological 
theory. From this fact alone we already 
are able to infer that the author must have 
stood very near to Hippocrates. The 
whole theory is taken as self-evident, the 
author refers to it as to something for 
which he does not have to give detailed 
proof. The pathological theory of the au- 
thor of “On Ancient Medicine” is the 
pathological theory of the historical Hip- 
pocrates. 

The Phaedrus passage and the report 
of the Menon Papyrus are our only old 
and valuable sources for the teachings of 
Hippocrates; both make it evident that 
the historical Hippocrates and the author 
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of our treatise must have stood in a very 
close relationship. The nature of this rela- 
tionship, however, is not yet clear. The 
dilemma that we have stated seems still 
to have its whole force; but in reality it is 
not so. There is no room now for a sugges- 
tion that an empirical predecessor of Hip- 
pocrates wrote this treatise. The same 
predecessor must already have held the 
same pathological theory that the histori- 
cal Hippocrates held. But this theory was 
the theory of Hippocrates and of nobody 
before him. Or Menon would have said: 
“Hippocrates followed X.’”’ He would 
have explained this theory, not when he 
came to speak about the opinions of Hip- 
pocrates, but earlier. The possibility that 
a predecessor of Hippocrates wrote this 
treatise is, therefore, eliminated. 

The fact, however, that the author of 
our treatise knows the pathological theory 
of Hippocrates may perhaps suggest that 
he was a successor of Hippocrates. There 
are some facts which also make this as- 
sumption impossible. (1) Our author was 


_ not preceded by anybody in his entire 


conception of medicine. At the very be- 
ginning of the treatise, while arguing 
against his colleagues who work with 
“hypotheses,” he remarks that he will 
show what medicine is in reality® (.... 
Neywr Kai emiderxviow tiv réexvnv 6 te éoriv 
[chap. 2]). So he does in chapter 20 and 
the following chapters, setting forth his 
whole conception. This conception was 
thus his own original discovery; nobody 
else had laid it down before him. The 
physiological conception of medicine, 
with all that it implies (complete knowl- 


6 It seems that one has to reject the reading: sr 
tor, “that the art really is an art, really exists’’ 
(W. H. 8. Jones, Hippocrates, [‘‘Loeb Classical Li- 
crary’’], I, 15, n. 3). The author says: re:phoomar 
éxvdei=at Nowhere in the following chapters can 
an exposition or proof be found of the existence of 
medicine. The author shows in chap. 1 that the art 


exists. In this chapter he completely disposes of this 
question. 
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edge of the body, as well as of the environ- 
ment and of the interplay of these two 
factors), did not exist before he expressed 
it. Our author was not a successor of any- 
body. (2) How could the author of our 
treatise expect new discoveries in the fu- 
ture from his physiological approach to 
medicine if there already existed a fine 
orderly system of all parts of the body, of 
all its pathemata, and of all its poiemata, 
in relation to all possible external factors? 
If such a scheme really existed—one can 
hardly imagine what it may have looked 
like—then all that he expected from the 
future was already before everybody’s 
eyes, written by the famous Hippocrates! 
Moreover, would it really be possible that 
our author took from Hippocrates the 
pathological theory without taking at the 
same time this complete and _ perfect 
schematic division of the body which con- 
tained everything he was asking for? 
Therefore, that our author wished to 
show a way of discovering what was al- 
ready discovered and what was, more- 
over, already laid down in a fine, orderly 
scheme goes against every historical and 
psychological probability. (3) An argu- 
mentum e silentio. The author of our 
treatise was of a very polemical nature. 
This is proved by his discussion of the 
teachings of the physicians who work 
with “hypotheses”; furthermore, he was 
not afraid to put even Empedocles on a 
very low level because of his medical con- 
ceptions. There cannot be any doubt that 
our author would have attacked a view 
which pretended to know all the potemata 
of the constituents of the body, all their 
pathemata in relation to all possible ex- 
ternal factors, together with a scheme of 
these constituents themselves. If such a 
theory really did exist, our author would 
not have avoided discussing and answer- 
ing it. But perhaps he did not know it? He 
must have known it, since he also knows 


the pathological theory of Hippocrates! 
There is no other possibility than these 
two put down in our dilemma. The con- 
clusion we have to arrive at is evident: 
Our author was not preceded by anybody 
in his conception of medicine. The physio- 
logical conception of medicine, with all 
that it implies, did not exist before the 
time of our author; neither did a schemat- 
ic division of the body and its pathemata 
and poiemata exist before his time. Our 
author knows, however, the pathological 
theory of the historical Hippocrates. He 
would have known this schematic divi- 
sion of the body, its pathemata, and poie- 
mata, if it had existed. He does not know 
it. Therefore it did not exist. The histori- 
cal Hippocrates never made a schematic 
diairesis of the body. A verbal interpreta- 
tion of the Phaedrus passage cannot stand 
a sober historical criticism. 

Thus the second possibility of our 
dilemma has been shown to be the right 
one. Plato has schematized and dogma- 
tized the conception of Hippocrates. The 
treatise “On Ancient Medicine’’ repre- 
sents the teachings of Hippocrates, who- 
ever actually may have written this trea- 
tise. The author was obviously a Hippo- 
cratic physician. 

It is not difficult to recognize how Plato 
happened to give this report of the Hippo- 
cratic theory. Both Plato and our Hippo- 
cratic author ask for an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the object (the soul and the body, 
respectively), a knowledge which is clari- 
fied by complete and proper distinctions. 
But this d:apetv, this clarifying by all 
adequate distinctions of the whole field 
which concerns his object, was, for Plato, 
necessarily connected with a representa- 
tion of a schematic order. This schematic 
order was, for Plato, intimately tied up 
with the Hippocratic requirement that 
the physician should know all the eide, all 
the pathemata, and poiemata of the body. 
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PuLaTo, HIPPOCRATES, AND THE “MENON Papyrus” 


Exhaustive knowledge of an object can, 
according to Plato, be gained only by a 
complete schematic exposition of the field 
which concerns this object. Plato under- 
stood Hippocrates “‘better’’ than Hippoc- 
rates himself; naturally, he did so un- 
consciously. Plato modeled the views of 
Hippocrates according to his own theory 
of knowledge.’ 

Thus everything supports the conclu- 
sion that we have to start with the trea- 
tise “On Ancient Medicine” in order to 
learn what the medical opinions of Hippoc- 
rates were. Not some thought in the 
course of a discussion but the real back- 
bone of this treatise—the conception of 
the essence of medicine—represents the 
fundamental views of Hippocrates. The 
important fact that we found the patho- 
logical theory of Hippocrates in our trea- 
tise makes it completely impossible to 
ascribe to mere chance the agreement we 
have shown to exist between the Phaedrus 
passage and the conception of medicine 
in the treatise “On Ancient Medicine.” 

One will already have observed that 
this short treatise contains the principal 
theoretical foundations of the study of 
anatomy (cxjuara), physiology, dietetics, 
and pathology. We know now the central 
theoretical basis which sustained the con- 
crete endeavors in these fields. 

The methodological rule to be applied 
in studying the question of what Hippo- 
cratic medicine was seems to be: What 
disagrees with opinions to be found in 
“On Ancient Medicine” does not belong 
to the Hippocratic views. What, however, 
can be brought into agreement with the 
content of this treatise does not necessari- 
ly need to be an opinion of Hippocrates. 
Pupils of his may have worked out his 
views. 

But what, then, if a pupil of Hippoc- 


7 Cf. the discussion by Richard McKeon in ‘‘Plato 
and Aristotle as Historians,’’ Ethics, LI, No. 1, 69. 
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rates had already written this treatise? 
In this case we could not take every item 
which can be found in this treatise as rep- 
resenting Hippocratic opinion but only 
these two important views—the patho- 
logical theory and the conception of medi- 
cine in general—since these two items are 
corroborated by Plato and the Menon 
Papyrus, respectively. If a pupil of Hip- 
pocrates wrote this treatise, we have to 
be satisfied to know in outline the main 
points of the Hippocratic conceptions. If 
Hippocrates himself wrote it, then the 
formal rule as stated above holds firmly. 
In this case we have gained even more. 
Linguistic comparisons between his trea- 
tise and the other writings of the Corpus 
will make it possible to find other writings 
of Hippocrates if there are any more in 
the Corpus. ; 

Thus the question becomes urgent: 
Did Plato refer to this very treatise? Can 
we prove that he did so? Or is there any 
other way of deciding who did write this 
treatise—the master or one of his closest 
pupils? 

The whole set of ideas which we find in 
our treatise is not to be found in any other 
writing of the Corpus;* medicine has gone 
along a certain 6és in the past and should 
follow this 666s in the future. The aim and 
essence of this 656s is to find out what 
man is, to recognize what man is in rela- 
tion to food, drink, and habits. This rela- 
tion can be established only if we always 
pay due attention to the particular effect 
of every external factor whatsoever on 
man, as well as to the subjective factor 
the responses of which to the external 
stimuli are divided into an active and a 
passive response. One may say that Plato 
need not have referred to this very trea- 
tise, although this whole complex of ideas 
cannot be found in any other writings of 
the Corpus. Plato surely knew the main 

*Cf. also E. Littré, Hipp., I, p. 301. 
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teachings of Hippocrates by heart: be- 
sides, Hippocrates must have set forth 


his views in several works which have ap- . 


parently been lost. Therefore, this trea- 
tise could still have been written by a 
close pupil of Hippocrates. It cannot real- 
ly be proved that Plato referred to just 
our treatise. 

The authorship of our treatise, however, 
is made certain beyond any doubt by a re- 
mark in chapter 20: éya 5¢ roir0 pév, doa rel 
elpnrat h cogiory H inrpa@ h yeypamra repli pi- 
o.os, hacov vouitw TH inrpixh TExYN TpooHKery 7 
Tir ypadux. Thus nobody before the author 
conceived of this conception of medicine 
which he propounds. He says explicitly 


Fritz STECKERL 


that he himself is the original creator of 
this conception (cf. pp. 177 ff). If, however, 
the author of our treatise is the original 
creator of this whole conception of medi- 
cine, then Hippocrates himself actually 
wrote this treatise, since this very concep- 
tion of medicine has been proved to be Hip- 
pocratic.® 


SouTHWESTERN MeEpIcAL SCHOOL 
Da.uas, TEXAS 


® This treatise has already been considered to be a 
genuine work of Hippocrates by E. Littré (Hipp., I, 
224-30), and Theodor Gomperz (Hellenika, pp. 324- 
41; cf. Philologus, XXIV. (new ser., 1911], 213 ff.). 
The general interpretation of this treatise by E. 
Littré is admirable. I am very much indebted to him 
for the understanding of the entire work, 





MOVABLE NU AT THE END OF HOMERIC VERSES* 
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atT—if any—habits guided Ptol- 
emaic scribes in choosing at 
the verse-end between alternant 


forms with and without -y is a question I 
started to examine without much hope of 
success. To draw general conclusions one 
needs much material; and what is extant 
was known to be scanty. Of that little, 
much would prove unusable; of many 
lines, only the beginnings or endings have 
reached us, or endings that are not perti- 
nent to the question. Even when we are not 
unlucky in one of these ways, trouble can 
still arise. Fragments are sometimes ex- 
tremely small, and sometimes their sur- 
face is badly damaged. Their editors have 
worked in a most exemplary fashion and 
have merited our fullest confidence. 
Still, an editor who finds (say) ¢e7e in the 
text which he is collating and recognizes 
with difficulty traces of ire cannot be 
expected to state explicitly whether his 
papyrus can or cannot have read exzev. 

At the start, two papyri—3a. P Hibeh, 
23; 3/2a. P Dublin'—must be set aside as 
having absolutely nothing to tell. The 
same is true of two belated continuants of 
the Ptolemaic tradition: la. P Berol., 
97742 Ip. P Vitelli.8 

On the other hand, our two longest 
papyri give testimony that is consider- 
able and remarkably consistent. 

The scribe of 3a. P Gerhard wrote— 
bar one possible blunder—the form with 


* The article is an outgrowth of work on an edition 
of the Iliad. In this connection I gratefully acknowl- 
edge a minor grant made by the American Council of 
Learned Societies for clerical and research assistance. 

1A. Ludwich, Die Homervulgata als voralexandri- 
nisch erwiesen (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 4-6. 

TT aaa Klassikertexte,’’ Vol. V [1907]), pp. 
*A. Ludwich, Philologus, LXIII (1904), 474. 


(Cuassican Pamo.oey, XL, Juzy, 1945] 


-v invariably. The examples are: before 
vowels‘ @ 395, X 52, 462, 463, Y 199, 241; 
before consonants X 29, 77, 128, W 938, 
123, 179. In W 183 (before a vowel) there 
is every reason to expect xuvecow as in 
the vulgate. Gerhard reads (marking the 
letters as doubtful) «{....]: with a cor- 
rection |veco. above. As he says, there has 
been blundering; and the passage can 
have no weight in my problem.® 

The scribe of 3a. P Jouguet® also seems 
to have wished to write the -v invariably. 
But he slipped twice: in .361 before a 
vowel; in . 440 before a consonant. The 
examples are: before a vowel, « 223, 442, 
510, 519°, x 1, 5, 11, 26,” 27, 66, 67; before 
a consonant, . 224, 366, 369, 427, 429, 453, 
558, x 22. 

Not inconsistent with the foregoing is 
the behavior of four other papyri. They 
have only forms with -v, but the examples 
are so rare that their testimony can be 
regarded merely as (to some extent) cor- 
roborative. The examples are: I 302, 
303 (both before consonants) in 3a. 
P Hibeh, 19;8 M 183* (before a vowel) in 
2a. P Brit. Mus., 2722A;° M 446 (before 


‘I avoid the obscuring accuracy of such cumber- 
some phrases as ‘‘when the next line begins with a 
vowel.”’ 


5 Possibly the scribe wrote «vu (misspelled or with 
a start at correction, if the space so requires) ; and the 
corrector altered to xv-veco.-v, canceling the final iota. 


*O. Guéraud, Rev. de UV Egypte ancienne, I (1925), 
88-131. 

7 Here éuedAdev has been corrupted to eueddr\ov. This 
suggests that in . 355 «ov is not the imv. of efza, but 
a corruption of a7ev, itself a blundering mistreatment 
of eixé as if it were «fre. 

8 The restoration in 303 of caer (against Lud- 
wich’s éixe) is puzzling. It suggests a misprint for 
earlely (Compare egenx[e]v in the preceding line). If not, 
the example is to be canceled. 

® No. 251 in the Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in 
the British Museum (1927), edited by H. J. M. Milne. 
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a vowel) in 2a. P Harris, 36; 11 488 (be- 
fore a vowel) in 3a. P Rylands, 49. 

The third-century B.c. papyrus’ of 8 
also has but a single example. It is, how- 
ever, a form without -v" (before a con- 
sonant) in @ 38%, This may either be a 
slip comparable with the two of P Jouguet 
or may point in the direction of the follow- 
ing. 

The scribe of 2a. P Genav., 6,” generally 
writes a form without -v; in A 804 before 
a consonant; in A 815, 827, before vowels. 
In A 809 he writes, however, a form with 
-v before a consonant. The scanty ma- 
terial hardly permits a judgment of his 
habit. 

In 3a. P Hibeh, 20, there are but two 
relevant passages. Forms without -v be- 
fore a consonant are given in I’ 351, A 22. 
The papyrus has been put together from 
very small fragments, and all the letters 
involved are marked as uncertain. It is 
perhaps still possible that -v was actually 
written. If not, we may recall that for 
very different reasons Grenfell and Hunt 
distinguished between this papyrus and 
the others of the same period. 

One thing is clear: Before 150 B.c. there 
is no trace of the rule according to which 
the choice between the alternants is deter- 
mined by the following sound. 

The next question is: Where and when 
is the observance of the rule to be found? 
The answer is clear: in the tradition of 
the Alpha text, and from its very begin- 
ning. I have examined three of the earliest 
carriers of this tradition. All three, with 
occasional lapses, as was to be expected, 
obey the rule. 

In la. P Brit. Mus., 128: before a 

10Made up of P Brit. Mus., 
21 + P Heidelberg, 1261. 


11 The editors say: ‘‘Near the bottom of the final 
eis a short diagonal stroke which may be accidental."’ 
Can it be part of a -»? 


12 Nicole, Rev. de phil., XVIII (1894), 104-11. 
13 F. G. Kenyon, Jour. Phil., XXI (1893), 296-342. 


689" + P Hibeh, 
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vowel the -v is written 36 times and not 
written 4 times (¥ 696, 711, 763, 0 43); 
before a consonant -v is not written 18 
times and written 8 times (W 481, 518, 704, 
216, 71, 165, 194, 384). In lp. P Brit. 
Mus., 1873 :'4 before a vowel the -v is writ- 
ten 11 times and not written once (B 645); 
before a consonant the -v is not written 6 
times" and written twice (B 458, 673). In 
1p. P Brit. Mus., 732"*: before a vowel the 
-v is written 37 times and not written once 
(N 580); before a consonant the -y is not 
written 27 times and written 10 times 
(N 290, 306, 412, 489, 575, 583, = 167, 196, 
372, 512). To sum up: What the rule re- 
quires is written 135 times and not written 
26 times; its violations are much more fre- 
quently (20:6) a reversion to the earlier 
habit of writing the -y everywhere than 
in the opposite direction. 

This is a random sample of papyri, 
chosen because of their length and their 
early date. It will require further study 
to determine whether the triumph of 
the rule was (as seems indicated) uni- 
versal by this time. Possibly a study of 
the other papyri will lead to an answer 
for this question and to important classi- 
fications of them; but more probably it 
will show merely the varying carelessness 
of their scribes. The final outcome is the 
consensus that is said to be found in the 
medieval manuscripts—obedience to the 
rule. 

Of modern editors,!? Wolf and Bekker 
for “subjective” reasons (in which Gott- 
fried Hermann concurred) set the fashion 
of printing the -v throughout, which per- 


14 As far as published by Milne, op. cit., No. 6. 


16 B 657 ending }yeudvevey was accidentally omitted. 
Itis written in as 683* with yn yeyoveve, as the rule requires 
for the new location. I have not counted B 758 because 
of the length of the supplement. 


1% A, S. Hunt, Jour. Phil., XXVI (1899), 25-59. 
171 depend on La Roche, Homerische Untersuch- 
ungen (1869), pp. 160-63. He notes as an exception 


that the manuscripts of the Odyssey have -¢w in defi- 
ance of the rule. 
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sisted until the end of the sixties. Then 
La Roche pointed out that we have not 
evidence sufficient to determine the posi- 
tion taken by the Alexandrians and, in its 
absence, must be content to follow the 
consensus of the manuscripts. In its 
turn this opinion became, and still is, the 
reigning fashion; as observants may be 
mentioned Merry-Riddell, Ludwich, Leaf, 
Monro, Allen. The banner of revolt was 
raised by van Leeuwen: “In versuum fine 
paragogicum -v addendi iusta causa non 
est. Neque probabilis est ea quae in 
codicibus obtinet ratio, ut -v scribatur 
ante versus a vocali incipientes, ante 
ceteros omittatur.’’!*® In the first book of 
his edition with Mendes da Costa (1895) 
he never prints -v at the end of the line. 

The facts seem to me to warrant cer- 
tain broad inferences. 

1. This change cannot be disassociated 
from the changes that come over the 
papyri ca. 150 B.c.—changes in the lines 
they contain, the introduction of the 
division into books. Like them, it must 
be ascribed to the influence of the Alexan- 
drians, and more particularly to that of 
Aristarchus. 

2. We have thus, what La Roche de- 
sired, clear evidence for the position 
taken by these critics in regard to the 
writing of -v at the end of the verse. 

3. Moreover, they are here seen to be 
regulating the orthography in a way 
which conflicts directly with the earlier 
tradition.!® 

4. An editor who aims at producing 
a text of Homer such as circulated in 
Alexandrian times must follow the Alex- 
andrian rule; one who wishes to produce 
the text of an earlier period must follow 


18 Enchiridium dictionis epicae (1918), p. 106. 


We must guard, however, against inferring too 
much. Pasquali well says: ‘‘Ma regolare l’ortografia 
® congetturare sono operazioni essenzialmente di- 
verse” (Storia della tradizione e critica del testo [1934], 
D. 239), 
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the evidence of the earlier papyri (the 
earliest accessible form of the tradition) 
and print the -» throughout. 

5. The habits of the Ptolemaic scribes 
point to a method of declaiming the 
poems with a pause—grammar or no 
grammar—at the end of every verse 
and to the use of the forms with -v as the 
pause form either in the language of the 
rhapsodists or in that of the scribes. 

As I have had occasion to use P Jouguet, 
I shall speak briefly of the very important 
questions raised by its stichometric marks. 

Guéraud (op. cit., pp. 118 ff.) gives a 
clear description of their actual state. 
They are not original with the scribe but 
are copied from his model. The system is 
to mark in the margin decades of verses 
by dots, and hundreds by capitals. The two 
counts are not independent of each other; 
for A “400,” the only capital still extant, 
coincides with the end of a decade. All is 
clear except the point from which the 
count starts. 

Guéraud assumed that this point is the 
beginning of the ninth book (c), for A = 
1396; and that the text of the papyrus 
should here be four lines longer than our 
vulgate is not at all improbable. This 
entailed, however, a further assumption— 
that the book-division existed at the time 
of the papyrus (ca. 225 B.c.) and even at 
the time (ca. 300 B.c.?) of its model. The 
evidence then extant was decidedly 
against this. Many papyri are so frag- 
mentary that they cannot give testimony 
on this question. Setting these aside, we 
find that all papyri later than ca. 150 B.c. 
have the book-division, and have it pre- 
cisely as we have it. Before that date 
there is no trace of its existence. On the 
contrary, the Geneva papyrus passes 
from Ato M without interruption, and 


20 Compare Meister’s remarks on the importance 
of the verse-end (Homerische Kunstsprache [1921], p. 
28). The poets themselves would seem to have had 
such a recitation in view. 
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P Gerhard passes from ® to X in the same 
fashion. P Jouguet itself threw its weight 
into the same scale. In passing from x to x 
its text is continuous, and, moreover, the 
counting is uninterrupted. One decade 
consists of five lines of our ninth and five 
lines of our tenth book. Guéraud saw 
the last difficulty and to meet it assumed 
that the book-division existed but was 
still floating. He suggested that in the 
tradition represented by the papyrus 
ran on to «76, the end of the Aeolus 
episode; and he found support for this 
suggestion in the paragraphos placed 
after that line.#! 

Of course, there is nothing in the 
papyrus that controverts this hypothesis 
—Guéraud would not have missed it. 
However, the hypothesis requires us to do 
two things: (1) to assume the existence of 
the book-division at a time for which all 
available evidence (P Genav., P Gerhard, 
P Jouguet) points to its nonexistence and 
(2) to assume that the division copied by 
P Jouguet from its model was one for 
which there is no other evidence, while 
wherever we come across the book- 
division in (later) papyri and in the 
medieval manuscripts it is presented to us 
with rigid consistency. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that other (and perhaps better) 
divisions can easily be suggested.” 

It seems advisable to seek another ex- 
planation. Stichometric marks are in- 
tended primarily not to facilitate the 
finding of a given passage but to serve 
certain practical ends, prominent among 
which is the computation of the scribes’ 


21 Even though it is the only paragraphos extant 
in this papyrus, I cannot join in attributing to it 
such significance. When (later) the book-divisions 
are marked, it is done more conspicuously. 


22 Compare Leaf's remarks: Z 1 ‘‘in fact forms the 
conclusion of the sentence in E 907-9"’; the division 
=/O is ‘‘purely arbitrary’’; for 0/P, =/T, ®/X, better 
divisions are suggested. 
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pay.”* The scribe who starts the count 
will tick off the decades** and will mark 
the hundreds (100, 200, etc.) and the 
thousands (1,000, 2,000, etc.) as he comes 
to them; but he will have no occasion to 
distinguish a particular line as 1,200 or 
2,200 and will save himself the useless 
trouble of prefixing the thousand mark 
to the symbol of each hundred. I there- 
fore take the A to mean: ‘400 lines from 
the last thousand’; and, to state it 
briefly, I find: A = 1.396 = Od. 4375 
(Wolf) = Od. 4400 (P Jouguet). 

It may seem that 25 lines are a small 
increase in a Ptolemaic papyrus, but the 
figure is close to that (0.5 per cent) found 
by Guéraud for the extant portion of the 
text. There is danger in such computa- 
tions, and Guéraud (p. 124) does well 
to recall that P Hibeh, 20, differs little 
quantitatively from the vulgate; the same 
is true, I may add, of P Brit. Mus., 
2722A. The significant difference is also 
greater than appears. The stichometry is 
concerned only with the lines actually 
written; blundering omissions* cannot 
figure in the count. There are, thus, two 
unknown quantities in the calculation: 
lines not otherwise attested (x), and 
lines “omitted” (y).27 All that can be 
said is: 7 — y = 25, or z = 25+ y. 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 

23 Compare W. Schubart (Das Buch bei den Greich- 
en und Rémern (Berlin, 1921], pp. 72-78): ‘Im allge- 
meinen hat die Reihenzihlung nur eine technische 


Bedeutung und nicht etwa den Zweck das Zitieren zu 
erleichtern”’ (p. 76). 


24 Two such ticks are found in 2a. P Harris, 36. I 
can recall no other stichometric marks in Ptolemaic 
papyri of Homer. 


2sCompare Guéraud (op. cit., p. 124) and my 
External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 
1925), p. 45. 


% The effects of one made in the model are still 
visible in P Jouguet; compare Guéraud, op. cit., p. 104. 


27 Including both those skipped by simple “‘blun- 
ders”’ and those not present in this form of the tra- 
dition. 





THE GREEK FOR A DORMOUSE 
D’ARCY W. THOMPSON 


Bird- and beast-names, like names of hills 
and rivers, often come down from languages 
' which have passed away. They linger on in 
remote dialects, which keep sounds and spell- 
ings lost in cultivated speech. The merchant 
and the mariner bring home strange beasts 
with strange names; a few Semitic, oriental, 
and Egyptian words found shelter under a 
Greek dress, just as Hindustani, Malay, and 
Maori words slip easily into our Western 
speech. Italian fishermen have their share of 
the old lingua franca of the Levant; and Varro 
says plainly, of fish-names, “Aquatilium vo- 
cabula partim sunt vernacula, partim pere- 
grina.” Moreover, all these—the pre-Latin or 
pre-Hellenic words, the dialectic or vernacular 
forms, and the alien Lehnwérter—are peculiarly 
liable to corruption. When an English village 
boy calls a hedgesparrow “blue Isaac,” he is 
talking Anglo-Saxon (hege-sugge); when an- 
other, down in Devonshire, calls a tom-tit 
“blue spicky,” he is talking Old Norse; and 
so are we in Scotland when we call a chaffinch 


a “shilfa,” that is to say, a Schild-fugl, a 
“particolored bird” par excellence, the Bunt- 
fink as the Germans call it. After another, but 
a cognate, manner of corruption, acaunthyl, or 
dxavOudris, becomes “archangel” in the ‘Ro- 
maunt of the Rose.” 


epéouxos, Or déporxos as Photius has it, is a 
curious word, applied to several animals. It 
means a “snail” in Hesiod (Op. 569), like 
domiporta of the nameless poet quoted by 
Cicero (De divin. ii. 64)—the same snail with 
which Anaxilas (ap. Ath. 63b) compares the 
timid man, who for fear of robbers carries his 
all upon his back: dmuorérepos ef rv Kox\Gv 
TOAAG wavu|ot wepupepovo’ bn’ amorias Tas 
olxias. It means a “tortoise” for a like reason; 
80 Gyrillus: pepéouxos* 6 xoxXias, Kal %) xeAwvn, 
br Hépover rdv olxov; and here it is obviously a 
“make-up” word. As someone has already said 
of it in Hesiod, it looks as if it took the place 
of some word under taboo, as when people 
take care to say the “little folk” when they 
mean the fairies, or the “red fellow” when they 
mean the fox, or as our Shetland fishermen 
speak of “her who shows the way by night,”’ 
but never mention the moon. 

[Cuassica, PartoLogy, XL, Juny, 1945] 


But Photius adds another, and Suidas 
and Hesychius add two more significations, 
which point to a more primitive word. Phot. 
8.v. hépouxos’ év KyXeoBovdivars (Cratin. frag. 
94K), (@ov Suoov yar, Aevkdv, dwredov év 
tais pifas trav dpvav, Badavndayor, oltw 
xaNoipevov. Similarly Hesychius: depéocxos’ 6 
KoxNlas* vio, (Gov Suowov yadF, bad dpvol 
kal €dalars yuvduevov. of b€ (Gov odnxds 
wetfov (one manuscript of Photius omits 
Aevxdv, but Suidas, unlike Hesychius, inserts 
it). As to the wasp, I have nothing to say; but 
as the name of a little animal dwelling among 
the oaks and olive trees, depéorxos or péporxos 
becomes at once an interesting word. In con- 
nection with a tree dweller, we might think 
first of a squirrel, but the squirrel has its own 
unambiguous name; and we turn next to a 
dormouse, for dormice of one kind or another 
are characteristic denizens of Mediterranean 
woods and olive groves. The comparison, 
duovov yadép, is of little use, for the precise 
meaning of yaXén is notoriously difficult; but 
we may be struck by a resemblance between 
vyaheéen and gilts, and Liddell and Scott treat 
them as cognate words. 

There are three sorts of dormice in Italy, 
and two, if not all three, of these are known to 
occur in Greece. Our own little English dor- 
mouse, Myoxus avellanarius, is scarce in south- 
ern Europe, but I am told that it occurs both 
in Lombardy and in the Calabrian olive 
groves; I have one recent record of it from 
Olympus, but it is rare everywhere, and I 
know no name for it and no allusion to it in 
Greek or Latin. Conversely, we have no 
English name for the next, and largest, of the 
three; it is the Latin glis, Myoxus glis of Lin- 
naeus: Ital. gliro or ghiro, Fr. loir, Germ. Sie- 
benschlafer. Tail and all, it is a foot long, and 
it was and is reckoned a great delicacy. The 
third and last kind, Myoxrus nitela or quercinus, 
is the topo quercino of the Italians, Fr. lerot, 
Germ. Gartenschlafer; it lives mostly on fruit, 
is common in Spain, France, and Italy, but is 
not known from Greece and is not thought fit 
for eating. Our common English dormouse, 
much the least of the three, measures 5-6 
inches from tip to tip, or rather less than half 
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as much as the glis or gliro. It lives on nuts and 
has a slight musky smell. It is the Fr. muscar- 
din, Ital. moscardino or nocciolino, Germ. 
Haselmaus. 

Glis, then, is the common Latin name of the 
large edible species, which lives in the woods, 
is a byeword for sleepiness, and grows fat by 
sleeping. Martial talks of the glires somniculosi 
and says again (xiii. 59): “Tota mihi dormitur 
hiems, et pinguior illo/Tempore sum quo me 
nil nisi somnus alit.” In like manner Ausonius 
(Ephem. 5) has: “Dormiunt glires hiemem 
perennem,/Sed cibo parcunt,” etc. Pliny, 
Petronius, Ammianus, all tell how dormice 
make a dainty dish; and Varro, in a well- 
known passage (iii. 15), describes the little 
coops or cages, gliraria, in which they are kept 
and fattened. 


The world glis (glirem) is of ancient and 
somewhat uncertain origin, as so many beast- 
names are; we may perhaps compare it, like 
vyadén also, with Sk. girikd, “a mouse.” The 
old derivation from glisco is obviously false 
and fanciful; and Ausonius does not help us 
when he plays on the several meanings, or 


homonyms, of the word: “Glis animal, glis 
terra tenax, glis lappa vocatur.”” The word 
gives rise to countless derivatives in French, 
Italian, and other Romance languages, of 
which these are only a few: Ital. gliro, ghiro, 
ghiero, galero, gagliero; Prov. glire; OF gliron, 
gleron; with loss of g, Fr. loir, liro (Limousin), 
lire (Berry), liron or aliron (Poitou), and even 
lou (Haute-Sadne) or le (Lorraine); again, 
with loss of 1, gi (Genoa), gou (Jura), gut, gheu 
(Switzerland); with a permutation of con- 
sonants, grill (Catalan), greal or greuel (Ger- 
man, teste Gesner) ; and so to Rell or Rellmaus, 
a form not unknown in provincial English. 
Garri, which in provincial French signifies 
both “mouse” and “dormouse,” also gariau, 
grioule, calhol (Toulouse), cayé (Gard), are 
among the remoter derivatives. 

Another Latin name for a dormouse is 
nitela, known only from Pliny (viii. 224), by 
whom nitelae are compared with glires: “con- 
diti et hi cubant, rursus aestate iuvenescunt, 
simili et nitelis quiete.’’ Servius (ad G. i. 181) 
merely mentions nitela as mus agrestis, but the 
Gloss. Philox. defines it as <uds) devdpoBarns. 
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Its old name survives as nizzola in southern 
Italy, as a name for the topo quercino, the 
middle-sized of the three European dormice, 
the lerot or garri du jardin of the French. 

The Greek equivalent of glis is that é\euos, 
or des, of Aristotle (HA 600612), which 
gwret ev abrots [? ato] rots dévdpecr, xal 
vyiverar Tore wWaxbraros. It is the pis édtds of 
the Edict of Diocletian; the édeds* 6 pis 6 
els ra dévdpa of the Glossaries; and the é\eus 
kadotjpevos wds which Hesychius confuses with 
the squirrel. Hesychius has other variants, 
tAnos and 6Acos, unless this latter be a mere 
false reading for 6 é\eos. Such uncertain spell- 
ing often marks a non-literary or vernacular 
word. 

Casting around for other dormouse-names, 
we find OHG pilth, MHG bilich, which sur- 
vive as Bilch in provincial German. These 
words have been compared with Lith. pelé, a 
“mouse”; and Professor J. Whatmough 
tells me that they are borrowed from (rather 
than cognate with) a Slavonic *pilchu (OChSI 
pliichi). We find a somewhat similar but un- 
related series of words in OHG belihha, Swiss 
belch, which means a “coot”’ and is equivalent 
to Lat. fulica, Gk. padapis. The Teutonic 
mouse-name bilch or pilih has no obvious ana- 
logue in Greek or Latin; but I suggest that 
éporxos may conceal the missing word, which 
may have been, to begin with, something like 
*pédexos or *Pépexos and came, presumably, 
as a loan word from a Slavonic source. 

Péporxos is all very well as a nickname (or 
lucky name) for a snail, but it has no sense or 
meaning as a dormouse-name. As “‘dormouse” 
itself is just dormeuse, so Péporkos is somehow & 
product of Volksetymologie; but corruption has 
gone so far that we have only conjecture to 
fall back on. The rules of philology are strained 
when we come to beast-names and their popu- 
lar corruptions. I merely suggest, tentatively, 
that, just as a common bird-name lies plainly 
behind OHG belihha, Lat. fulica, Gk. padapis, 
so & common mouse-name lies, less obviously, 
behind OHG pilih and the forgotten word 
which became gépotxos through old misunder- 
standing and corruption. 


” 
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Geschichte der griechischen Religion, Vol. I: Bis 
zur griechischen Weltherrschaft. By MARTIN 
P. Nitsson. (“Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft,” ed. WALTER Otro, V. 2. 1.) 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1941. Pp. xxiv-+823+ 
52 pls. Rm. 45. 

This mammoth volume, with its big pages 
with narrow margins and adequate, but not 
too heavy, deposit of footnotes, is an indispens- 
able storehouse packed full of the mature wis- 
dom of a great scholar in the field of Greek reli- 
gion. Those who are familiar with Nilsson’s 
many writings on many phases of the subject 
will welcome this comprehensive work from 
his pen and will look forward with pleasant 
anticipation to the second volume. 

The difficulty of understanding the Greek 
religion has been felt by everyone who has un- 
dertaken to deal with the subject. It was not a 
revealed religion, and it had no systematized 
theology or published body of dogma. It is 
therefore difficult to tabulate its beliefs. Nils- 
son believes that the background of Greek 
religion, as of all religions, is found in the 
conceptions of the “power” that pene- 
trates everything and of the “holy,” of 
tabus and purification, of animatism and 
beliefs about the dead. It is out of these 
conceptions that the gods originated and de- 
veloped. These fundamental concepts must 
therefore be considered in primitive religion 
and then applied to Greek religion. The reli- 
gion of the historical period is a fusion of the 
emotional religion, stamped with mystic tend- 
encies, of the pre-Greek population and the 
matter-of-fact religion of the invaders. Reli- 
gion is inextricably involved with the whole 
social and political structure and is in constant 
flux, varying greatly in the different social 
groups. To Nilsson, the most important and 
indicative feature for an understanding of re- 
ligion is popular religion. 

In his Introduction Nilsson gives a résumé 
of the history of research in religion and myth- 
ology since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with a statement of the directions 


which this research has taken. This is a most 
interesting section, with sufficient detail and 
documentation to make it of real signifieance. 
There are up-to-date accounts of the compara- 
tive-religion school, the folklore school, the 
“young-historical” school, the ethnological 
school. The Introduction ends with a discus- 
sion of the fundamental characteristics of all 
primitive religions. A short, but well-selected 
and important bibliography is appended to the 
Introduction. Part I is concerned with the 
manifestations in Greek religion of the funda- 
mental characteristics discussed in the Intro- 
duction. Part II deals with the early periods 
in Greece—the Minoan, Mycenaean, and 
Homeric religions. Part III consists of a long 
study devoted to the gods, divided into the 
older and the younger gods. Nilsson holds that 
mythology is an important source in so far as 
it touches on the cult, the sphere of activity, 
and the attributes of a god, but of much less 
importance when it has to do with the life and 
adventures of the god. The cult is the really 
significant basis for conclusions about a par- 
ticular god. In the case of each of the major 
divinities a brief examination of the name is 
made, and the different aspects of each god are 
treated in such a way as to indicate, as far as 
possible, the development in functions and in 
cult; and there is some account of important 
festivals. Part IV, “Die archaische Zeit,” 
comprises studies on the ecstatic and legalistic 
trends in religion, Delphi, the Mysteries, Or- 
phism and related movements, Pythagorean- 
ism, state and religion, immigrant gods. Of 
special interest is the section on state and reli- 
gion, with its all too brief account of the use 
of religion for political ends. Finally, in Part V 
the classical period is discussed with reference 
to (1) religion and attitude toward life, (2) 
various authors who prove to be important 
sources for religious study, (3) popular reli- 
gion, (4) new gods. Students of literature will 
find useful the brief study of the religious 
thought of Greek writers, with its insistence 
on the importanee of the various authors for 
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the history of religious thought but with the 
necessary caution that, being not prophets but 
rather poets and writers, they had no decisive 
influence on the development of religion. For 
example, Aeschylus was a great religious 
teacher, but he represents tradition, not inno- 
vation, as some have thought. Euripides mere- 
ly brought the age of enlightenment upon the 
stage. There are useful indexes of names, sub- 
jects, and modern authors, and the volume 
concludes with fifty-two plates of highly sig- 
nificant illustrative material. 

Nilsson disclaims any attempt to write an 
account of Greek religion which will be satis- 
factory from all points of view—an undertak- 
ing which he considers impossible of achieve- 
ment. So he has contented himself with mak- 
ing a handbook which will be of use to investi- 
gators in the field by acquainting them with 
the sources and indicating the direction which 
scholarship has taken in the utilization of 
these sources. This plan does not, however, 
lead him to be noncommittal, except in cases 
where the various theories on a particular 
problem fail to produce evidence sufficient to 
lead to a conclusion that is demonstrably valid. 
In his discussion of the Minoan gods, for ex- 
ample, he carefully states the theory, held by 
Sir Arthur Evans, Persson, and others, of one 
original, universal nature goddess related to 
Cybele and other oriental goddesses from 
whom a multiplicity of different gods with 
various functions developed. But he vigorously 
defends the contrary thesis that in the begin- 
ning there was a number of different gods, a 
situation which persisted in the Minoan reli- 
gion (pp. 276 ff.; ef. Minoan-Mycenaean Reli- 
gion, pp. 334 ff.). His contention seems sound 
that the monuments give no support to the 
theory that the Minoan nature goddess al- 
ways has a paredros like the Great Mother of 
Asia Minor. It is on this theory that much of 
Evans’ and Persson’s argument rests. 

Various preliminary studies of Nilsson have 
been used as the basis for sections in the pres- 
ent volume, and the material has been re- 
worked and fitted into the context of this larg- 
er work. For instance, “Die eleusinischen 
Gottheiten,” in Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, XXXII (1935), 79 ff., which Nilsson 
used for the delightful lecture on ‘The Reli- 


gion of Eleusis” in his Greek Popular Religion 
(New York, 1940), serves as the basis for the 
section on the Eleusinian Mysteries (pp. 619 
ff.). In his History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 
1925) Nilsson made the first attempt to utilize 
pre-Greek religion extensively in the study of 
Greek religion. He rendered the same service 
to the study of mythology in The Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology, the Sather lectures 
delivered at the University of California (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1932). An impor- 
tant part of the present volume is therefore 
the section on the prehistoric period, and for 
this his great book on the Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion (Lund, 1927) furnishes detailed back- 
ground. 

The book is not too well printed, and it is 
poorly bound. Words are often unevenly 
spaced and various omissions of letters or 
figures occur, as in the page designation of 
page 622. There are some misspellings, such as 
Lawsan for Lawson (p. 168, n. 1) and obenen- 
gesch (?) (p. 259); occasional wrong Greek ac- 
cents, as éynAvova (p. 63, n. 4); and some in- 
correct references, as on page 242, Odyssey o 
188 should be 7 188. But in so large a work, 
especially under the far from ideal conditions 
under which it was undoubtedly published, 
such criticism is perhaps unworthy. 

The great contribution of the book, aside 
from the vast compilation of facts about the 
various gods, cult practices, and festivals, is 
the indication of the very intimate connection 
of religion, both in origin and in development, 
with the occupations and pursuits of daily life 
and the continuity of religious belief and prac- 


tice. 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


University of Chicago 


The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times. 
(‘Sather Classical Lectures,’’ Vol. XVII.) By 
Axe. W. Persson. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. 189. $2.00. 

The study of the Minoan-Mycenaean reli- 
gion and its survival in the religion of histori- 
cal Greece has occupied the attention of em- 
nent scholars in the field of Greek religion, and 
it has proved both exciting and fruitful in its 
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results. The present provocative volume con- 
sists of the lectures given by the author as 
Sather Professor of Classical Literature in the 
University of California in 1940-41. It is es- 
pecially concerned with the identification of 
the Minoan-Mycenaean religion as a nature 
religion centered in the figures of a universal 
nature goddess and her male counterpart, who 
represents the vegetation cycle. The argument 
seeks to establish a single original goddess 
from whom, by the invocatory method of 
naming gods, various other goddesses who 
appear in religious myths were eventually de- 
veloped. 

The great cultures of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East were outgrowths of 
an original or basic culture which was widely 
diffused over this area and which may be 
termed ‘‘Afrasian.” To this culture belonged 
a primitive kind of writing and the use of the 
seal and also certain religious concepts. This 
culture broke up into the great cultures cen- 
tered around the river systems of Afrasia. As 
time went on, these cultures thus derived 
formed new connections and again came into 
contact with each other. There must have been 
interchange of spiritual, as well as of material, 
goods. The similarities in these cultures can be 
understood only on the hypothesis of the basic 
culture. It is against the background of this 
basic Afrasian culture that Persson seeks to 
establish his thesis. As a point of departure he 
studies the myth of Glaucus, a myth found in 
detailed form only in later authors—Apollo- 
dorus and Hyginus—but demonstrably known 
in earlier times. The myth concerns a boy who 
dies in a storage jar of honey, who is mourned, 
and who is restored to life through the aid of 
a life-giving plant. This story, together with 
the details appearing therein—e.g., the tree, 
the life-giving plant, the serpent—convinces 
Persson that it is derived from an ancient vege- 
tational religion. Since Glaucus is the son of 
Minos, since a cow or a calf appears in the 
story, and since Glaucus is closely associated 
with Ariadne, the legend must be treated along 
with the other pieces of evidence available for 
the Minoan religion. This other evidence is the 
material contained in twenty-nine Minoan- 
Mycenaean gold signet rings, which Persson 
Uses as his so-called textbook and which he is 
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enabled to read very plausibly on the basis of 
the details found in the Glaucus myth. The 
signet rings are all representations of cult prac- 
tice associated with celebrations of the cycle of 
vegetation. The Cretan bull games are also 
discussed as part of the vegetation cult. By a 
comparison with the religions of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Babylonia, and Egypt, which seem to 
be closely related to the Minoan-Mycenaean, 
Persson then establishes the predominance of 
a great universal nature goddess, an anthropo- 
morphization of the principle of fertility, with 
the young male god associate who represents 
the yearly cycle of vegetation. Out of the great 
goddess there developed a large number of dis- 
tinct figures which are to be explained as grow- 
ing out of the different invocatory names of 
one and the same goddess. So, e.g., Ariadne, 
“very holy one,” is a personification of one as- 
pect of the basic divinity. In the Eleusinian 
Mysteries “the god’’ and “‘the goddess’ are a 
survival from the divine pair in the Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion. The divine pair may be 
husband and wife, brother and sister, or moth- 
er and son. But in all cases they represent a 
vegetational religion. The Minoan-Mycenaean 
religion spread itself all over the Greek land, 
and its survivals may be studied in the classi- 
cal period. 

All the details gathered from the twenty- 
nine seals fall very neatly into place, according 
to Persson’s argument; but frequently the 
evidence for his interpretation is extremely 
uncertain. For example (p. 61), an object ap- 
pearing in Ring 15, interpreted by both Evans 
and Nilsson as a free-standing column, is ex- 
plained by Persson as a tall standing lamp and 
explained as an example of sympathetic mag- 
ic—i.e., by the light of a lamp man attempted 
to influence the sun, the supreme source of 
light and warmth. The proof for this interpre- 
tation is at least unconvincing. In fact, the im- 
pression left by the book is that, while the ar- 
gument is ingeniously handled and is at times 
very compelling, yet interpretations based on 
inconclusive evidence are too freely employed 
to establish the main thesis, and the result is 
therefore far from convincing. 

A final chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the similarities between the scenes in the gold 
rings and certain Scandinavian rock engrav- 
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ings, which are construed as representations 
of magical rites connected with vegetation. 

I have noted only one misprint: page 99, 
“vegatational.” The book is well printed and 
well bound and is a worthy addition to the 


list of Sather lectures. 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


University of Chicago 


A Handbook of Classical Drama. By Putuip 
Waa ey Harsu. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xii+526. $4.00. 

Dr. Harsh has attempted the immense la- 
bor of dealing with eighty-one plays of eight 
classical dramatists in a single volume and has 
achieved remarkable success in avoiding error 
and providing useful guidance for the student 
of classical drama in translation. He also aims 
to supply ‘a modern appreciation of the plays 
as literature and a convenient brief guide to 
further critical material.” The material is di- 
vided into five parts comprising Greek and 
Roman Tragedy, Old and New Comedy, and 
Roman Comedy. There are introductory chap- 
ters to each of these fields except the last. Un- 
der each dramatist his life and work are dis- 
cussed before the plays are taken up singly. 
Some plays are starred or double-starred and 
some (not always the same ones) receive much 
fuller treatment than others. Doubie stars are 
confined to Greek tragedy, and twice as much 
space is given to Greek plays in proportion to 
their number. Except for the one play of Me- 
nander (The Arbitration) and the Phoenissae 
of Seneca, only complete plays are considered. 
No complete play is neglected, making a total 
of forty-five Greek and thirty-six Latin plays. 
Sophocles receives most attention, with an 
average of nine pages per play (eighteen for 
Oedipus the King). There are fifty-six pages of 
notes and fifteen of bibliography. The latter is 
concerned chiefly with translations, editions, 
and recent articles or books in English. It in- 
cludes some comments on the quality of trans- 
lations. In condemning Gilbert Murray’s 
translations it is hardly fair not to point out 
that for poetry and dramatic effect in English 
they are, in spite of all objections, unrivaled. 
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The Index is helpfully designed to go with the 
book, not merely mechanical. Subjects like 
“women” and “religion” are not listed. The 
book is conveniently planned and well printed; 
but it would be more convenient to have 
starred plays indicated in the Table of Con- 
tents, as well as some numerical or alphabeti- 
cal system to indicate where items may be 
found in the Bibliography. 

Harsh is careful to distinguish factual and 
speculative material and usually gives warning 
when he speaks for the modern point of view. 
He knows that it is wrong to judge Chaerea in 
the Eunuchus by modern moral standards, as 
I once made the mistake of doing, but remarks 
that it is unfortunate that there was no “seri- 
ous development of respectable courtship and 
love as a new mine of subject material.” It is 
also unfortunately true that Terence did not 
anticipate radio and airplanes. The modern 
point of view is precisely what prevents stu- 
dents from getting the most out of ancient 
drama, so why encourage it? Interest in genea- 
logical and geographical detail was character- 
istic of the time of Aeschylus; instead of de- 
ploring it, might we not better use it to illus- 
trate the intellectual background? It seems to 
me unhelpful to introduce a modern point of 
view except to define an ancient point of view. 
Furthermore, there is probably more than one 
modern point of view. In any case, Harsh’s 
dramatic criteria are nowhere plainly stated, 
nor do his partial statements add up in my 
opinion to a consistent theory. 

Insistence on technique and the well-con- 
structed plot rather than consideration of the 
effect aimed at or achieved by the author is the 
favorite vice of American scholastic criticism, 
and Harsh is not exempt from it. Sophocles’ 
Electra, for instance, is sadly underrated. While 
Electra’s sorrows do not advance the action, 
they greatly intensify the concern of the audi- 
ence and make the action seem important and 
right when it comes. Harsh seems to hold that 
the emotions and struggles of a character do 
not matter to the audience if they spring from 
a misconception of facts known accurately by 
the audience. Yet in some plays he appreciates 
irony, which obviously enhances the pathos of 
suffering. Certainly in the case of Othello it is 
the known innocence of Desdemona and our 
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consequent sense of frustration, as jealousy 
runs its course, that produces the full effect of 
tragedy. Charisius’ ignorance of the facts in 
Menander enables the audience to sympathize 
fully with him while not committing them- 
selves to the social implications of his decision. 
His predicament was due to the error of beget- 
ting an infant out of wedlock, but that does 
not make the Arbitration a comedy of errors. 
Such errors are not comic to those who feel. 
Charisius repents when he sees himself as one 
whose virtue was more studied than generous, 
which is what I mean by “‘prig.”” Menander’s 
work was simple and genuine, according to 
Aulus Gellius. Those qualities are the opposite 
of sophisticated as defined by Webster. Inci- 
dentally, why complain that the serious prob- 
lem of the fourth act of the Arbitration is not 
treated in a whole play after the manner of 
Ibsen? One might as well complain that the 
theme of “the hypocrite unmasked,” as found 
in the third act, is not treated in five acts after 
the manner of Moliére or that the buffoonery 
of the first act, the pastoral comedy of the sec- 
ond act, or the intellectual riot of the fifth act 
do not persist unrelieved. Menander preferred 
to provide variety and to show human life in 
contrasting strata, as Shakespeare does in the 
Tempest. 

Much speculation about the influence of one 
play on another might have been saved if the 
influence of Homer had been kept in mind. The 
comedy pattern of trouble and deliverance 
comes from the Odyssey. The infant of the 


Ajax comes, of course, from Jliad vi. Hyllus 


copies Telemachus. Chrysothemis has the 
charm of Nausicaé; she is a ray of light to 
make darkness visible in the hell where Electra 
dwelt. Electra’s human emotion motivates the 
death of her mother in Sophocles. Apollo is 
hardly more than vestigial; in Aeschylus he is 
important, but te suggest that the Zumenides 
should have ended with the purification of 
Orestes shows blindness to the theme that in- 
terested Aeschylus—the exaltation of law and 
the city above ritual and family feuds. The 
personal motives of Prometheus and the Da- 
naids do not interest him. He shows reason 
bringing harmony in place of violence as reli- 
gion and the state give sanction to institutions. 
Athena, not Apollo, is the highest arbiter. In 


the Seven against Thebes Aeschylus points the 
moral that curses do not matter; the man un- 
der a curse may still fight and save the state. 
Perhaps Pericles suggested the theme. In 
Sophocles it is precisely the personal experi- 
ence that matters, as it is in Homer and Me- 
nander. Such authors are not reformers, but 
they may be great educators. 

Harsh seems to apply the term “melodra- 
ma” only to the play with a happy ending, a 
usage sanctioned by English dictionaries. Still 
a New York critic a few years ago spoke of 
Oedipus the King as a melodrama in criticizing 
a professional performance. For recognition 
and peripety have gone out of fashion, in spite 
of Aristotle’s preference for the complex plot, 
and are condemned as belonging essentially to 
melodrama. For all that, it is precisely Oedipus 
and Electra that succeed today when they are 
properly played. I have seen a production that 
failed to point the contrast between Oedipus 
the energetic self-made man and Creon the 
prince who has a sense of security. Incidental- 
ly, the moral of this play is, I suspect, that 
nothing is gained by heeding oracles. The very 
effort to avoid their consequences defeats it- 
self. 

Dissent on details must be limited to a few 
brief comments. Euripides the protean eludes 
confinement in any formula. It might have 
been noted what happens when rhetoric is sub- 
stituted for psychology, as in Medea’s first 
speech; how rhetoric and comedy, as well as 
one hopeful moment, relieve the steadily deep- 
ening anguish of the Trojan Women; how con- 
veniently the moral problem of the Jon is 
dodged by divine mechanism; and that the 
plot of the Andromache deals with the fate of 
Molossus. To be sure, he does nothing but sur- 
vive, but that was important to his royal de- 
scendants. Not enough is said of masks and 
staging. More use might have been made of 
Latin criticism of comedy. Horace (AP 93) in- 
dicates that comedy was expected on occasion 
to move the audience with serious treatment 
of a serious subject. In general, the differences 
between New Comedy in Greek and in Latin, 
as stated by ancient critics, are blurred. Harsh 
even denies that Caesar addressed Terence as 
a half-Menander. Is a dimidiata luna a halved 
moon? Or a moon in two parts? 
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It is inevitable that literary criticism should 
be largely personal and productive of disagree- 
ment. The best method of dramatic criticism 
in this field is that of Kitto in my opinion, 
being a study of effects sought and produced 
by dramatic authors. This is a field in which 
objective formulas fail, since each work of art 
is a unique object. American scholars have not 
distinguished themselves as literary critics, 
though there is at least one honorable excep- 
tion in Bassett’s work on Homer. We are much 
more given to the scientific elucidation and 
compilation of factual evidence. As such a 
work, the book under discussion deserves high 
praise; and, after all, what a teacher wants for 
his students is a guide that gives relevant facts 
accurately and conveniently. For literary criti- 
cism it is actually a help to have an opponent 
against whom one may tilt. A review in this 
field is inevitably concerned more with differ- 
ence than with agreement. The fact remains 
that the book will be helpful to students and 
teachers and deserves a warm welcome. 

L. A. Posr 

Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


The Theme of Plato’s Republic. By Ropert 
Grorce Horrser. (Dissertation, Wash- 
ington University, May, 1944.) St. Louis, 
Mo., 1944. Pp. x+119. 


Tradition, as well as our own troubled 
times, has taken the Republic at its face 
value and considered it, as its title indicates, 
a treatise on society and politics. Books like 
Barker’s Greek Political Theory and Cross- 
man’s Plato To-day are only recent links in a 
chain of political interpretation which goes 
back through the Utopian literature of More 
and Campanella to Aristotle, who interprets 
and criticizes the Republic as a political trea- 
tise. Is this tradition correct in its understand- 
ing of the theme of the Republic? Dr. Hoer- 
ber’s dissertation says an emphatic “No.” The 
theme of the Republic, according to Dr. Hoer- 
ber, is t’.e relative effects of justice and injus- 
tice on the soul of the individual; the state 
merely illustrates the parts and characteris- 
tics of the individual soul. The state is reduced 
to a mere illustrative status by a consideration 
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of Plato’s “frequent intentional omissions of 
legislation’ on such matters as the third class 
of the state, religion, and the gymnastic edu- 
cation of the warrior; Plato’s inadequate dis- 
cussion of problems connected with the estab- 
lishing and functioning of the state; his denial 
of, evasion of, or refusal to consider the pos- 
sibility of the state; his contradictory state- 
ments with regard to community of property 
and women and philosopher-rulers; the evi- 
dence from Plato’s accidental statement on 
the four inferior constitutions, the use of the 
term moXreia, the education of the warrior 
class; and, finally, Plato’s admission of inex- 
haustive treatment on the proof of the law of 
contradiction, the definition of philosophers, 
the Good, and higher education. After pre- 
senting in detail the above difficulties for a 
political interpretation of the Republic, Dr. 
Hoerber then points out that the political in- 
terpretation was falsely established through 
four points: (1) the title, (2) Plato’s visits to 
Sicily, (3) the fact that Plato wrote the States- 
man and the Laws, (4) Aristotle’s political in- 
terpretation of the Republic. The thesis ends 
with a summary chapter and a note on the 
relation of the Ecclesiazusae to the Republic. 
There is a Bibliography but no index. 

The price of refreshed understanding of a 
great work is a constant re-examination, and 
to this extent the dissertation makes a con- 
tribution by asking an important question 
about the Republic. It shows vitality of quest- 
ing and daring in challenging even such re- 
spected authorities as Aristotle. This book, 
however, makes no great contribution to 
Platonic literature. Even if a reader were dis- 
posed to believe Dr. Hoerber’s thesis, he 
would find it difficult to enduré the large 
amount of Procrustean handling of sources 
and evidence. Some instances may be cited. 
Tlodcreia stands both in the manuscripts and 
in Aristotle as the title of the treatise. This is 
a stubborn fact that must somehow be gotten 
around. Dr. Hoerber states that almost six- 
sevenths of the titles do not designate the 
theme of the Platonic dialogues. Because of 
this we have good ground for doubting that 
Ilo\trela designates the theme of the dialogue. 
Yet when we examine these titles, we see that 
they are named after characters in the dia- 
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logue, probably in imitation of the drama. A 
reductio ad absurdum is reached when one 
realizes the implication of Dr. Hoerber’s at- 
tempt to make the subtitle epi dixaiov in the 
Thrasyllus tetralogy go back to Plato himself. 
Are we, then, to picture Plato himself as con- 
fused about his theme, making his subtitle be 
his real theme? Is this another case of borepov 
mporepov ‘Ounptxds? It is fine to love truth more 
than Aristotle, but it takes more than a few 
inaccurate references to convince us that 
Aristotle is a poor judge of his master’s trea- 
tise. Furthermore, a study of the literature of 
the fifth and fourth centuries shows that in- 
terest in politics is not the exclusive property 
of Aristotle’s day. 

The dissertation is characterized by many 
statements which reveal an impetuous prose- 
cutor of a case rather than a wise judge of the 
evidence. It is stated (p. 84) that Plato came 
to Italy and Sicily with the conviction ex- 
pressed in Epistle vii (326 a—b). Since this is 
a précis of the Republic itself, how can it be 
argued in this chapter that Plato’s visits to 
Sicily had nothing to do with a desire to put 
the Republic into practice by making King 
Dionysius IT a philosopher? The second chap- 
ter on omissions and inadequacies fails to re- 
spect Plato’s own apology ws év rimw, wu bv’ 
axpiBeias eipfoOar (414 a) and Plato’s other 
statement in 425 b to the effect that de minimis 
non curat lex. On page 27 it is stated that Plato 
raises the question of the possibility of putting 
into operation a community of women and chil- 
dren, but then he entirely evades the answer. 
Dr. Hoerber could profit from Shorey’s note 
on this point (Republic, Vol. I, p. 456), which 
shows that Plato finally gives an answer. Dr. 
Hoerber finds it difficult to reconcile Plato’s 
statement that the philosopher “will refrain 
from politics (591 c—592 b)” and his “advo- 
cating the establishment of philosopher-rulers 
in the existing states” (p. 34). Plato himself 
harmonizes the above statements. His philoso- 
pher must be unwilling to become a ruler; if he 
were otherwise it is a sure test that he is not 
the proper guardian (520 d). But the philoso- 
phers will take their turn in the work of the 
government, not eagerly but as a necessity 
(520 e). It is stated on page 56 that the term 
Todreiar in 557 d refers “more to individual 
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than political characteristics.” Greek offers no 
parallel for this usage. It is strange after the 
respected work of Campbell and Ritter to read 
that the chronological arrangement of Plato’s 
writings on the “basis of stylistic arguments 
remains doubtful and largely subjective” 
(p. 101). 

When it comes to the larger issues of the 
problem, this dissertation indulges in what 
Coleridge calls “thinning substances to shad- 
ows.” One of the methods used to reduce the 
state to a shadow is using criteria alien to Pla- 
to or his time, and in this Dr. Hoerber does not 
follow his own advice (cf. p. 107). The practi- 
cal temperament and differentiation of knowl- 
edge into separate studies by Aristotle is alien 
to Plato. For example, Dr. Hoerber refers to 
Aristotle’s comment on Plato’s Laws that 
writers of political treatises should not depart 
from the range of possibility (p. 20). This re- 
mark cannot be used as a criterion in determin- 
ing that the state is not the theme of the Re- 
public because Plato sets it as a mapddevyya év | 
ovpav@. Aristotle’s remark is a criticism of 
Plato, not evidence that the state is not the 
theme of the Republic. Furthermore, it is 
stated on page 47 that “some” think the view- 
point of a political theorist or legislator is that 
social maladies are the result of insufficient or 
inferior legislative measures. Though it is not 
specified who “‘some”’ are, there is no doubt 
that it refers to some modern political theo- 
rists. This is not sufficient ground for inferring 
that the state is not the theme of the Republic 
because Plato maintains that the character of 
the individual is the cause of social maladies. 

Perhaps under the influence of modern spe- 
cialization Dr. Hoerber demands an organic 
unity and specialization alien to Plato. Plato 
is put into the either-or category; he is either 
an ethical or a political philosopher; his theme 
is either the individual or the state; it cannot 
be both. Nettleship’s wise insight must be 
kept in mind when determining the theme of 
the Republic. He says: 


Modern associations lead us to expect that 
the book should be either distinctly ethical or dis- 
tinctly political, that it should either consider 
man in his relations as a citizen or consider him 
simply as a moral agent. Because the Greek phi- 
losophers did not separate these two questions it 
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is frequently said they confused them; whereas 
it would be truer to say that they looked on hu- 
man life more simply and more completely than 
we are apt to do. But of course there are ques- 
tions which we have to differentiate as ethical or 
political, and which the Greeks did not differen- 
tiate. The reason is that their actual life was less 
differentiated than ours.! 


Though the theme of the Republic is the 
answer to the question whether Justice is in- 
trinsically superior to Injustice, whether d:xac- 
ootvn is the peyworov ayabdv (367 a), the 
state is more than an illustration of the parts 
of the soul. Like the visible world in the Similes 
of the Sun, the Line, and the Cave, it is used 
both illustratively and substantively. The 
title, the intensity of Plato’s discussion of the 
state, his passionate desire to reform it, the 
length of the discussion of the state, the dis- 
cussion of Justice as a political as well as an 
individual virtue, the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship of the individual and the state—all 
show that justice, i.e., the best life, is as in- 
separable from the best order and organiza- 
tion of human society as are the two halves of 
the double man in the Symposium. The state, 
far from being an illustrative shadow, is the 
full expression of justice and injustice, the best 
or the worst life, which begins first in a man’s 
own soul. That is what Plato meant when he 
called his treatise ToAcreia, and, as he tells us, 
T@ yap adnbet xareraivew ob Béus (480 a). 

James A. NoToPouLos 
Trinity College 


The History and Development of the Concept of 
OEIA MOIPA and BEIA TTXH down to 
and including Plato. By EpmunpD GRINDLAY 
Berry. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1940. Pp. ii+89. 


Over and above the editing of texts and the 
study of the various disciplines that are ancil- 
lary to the understanding of literature and 
history, of philosophy and the arts—tasks 
once of pressing importance, and even now not 
to be neglected—there is need today of an 
increasing study, historical and critical, of the 
intellectual content, as well as of the artistic 


1 Lectures on the Republic of Plato (London, 1922), 
pp. 5-6. 
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form, of ancient literature. Only by such study 
will classical scholarship in our age continue to 
deserve well of a world that is inclined to dis- 
miss the study of the past as an expensive 
luxury. There have been many stimulating 
studies of Greek concepts within the past two 
generations or so; thus, to mention only a few 
of Germanic origin, we have K. Lehrs, Popu- 
lire Aufsdtze; R. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike, und 
Verwandtes; F. Wehrli, AAOE BIQZAZ; C. E. 
von Erffa, AIAQZ; etc.; and Werner Jaeger, 
Paideia. And recently one of Professor Jaeger’s 
former students, Dr. Berry, now of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, in his Chicago dissertation 
has added a profitable study of a topic that has 
long awaited investigation. I cannot better in- 
dicate the scope of his subject than by quoting 
the first paragraph of Dr. Berry’s Preface: 

The purpose of this study is to trace the his- 
tory and the development of the concept @eia 
poipa and its variant dela rbxn through the liter- 
ary tradition down to, and including, Plato. It 
has long been evident that to Plato 6ela yotpa or 
Geia roxy is an important element in the relation 
between the divine and the human activity, and 
that he frequently uses this particular phrase or 
an equivalent as an indication of the dependence 
of every ordinary activity or happening upon 
something incalculable and divine; it is part of 
the widespread influence of religious thought 
which permeates Plato. It is equally evident that 
the phrase is no new discovery of Plato but that 
behind it there was a long development in litera- 
ture, and that Plato adopted it with its accumu- 
lated associations and gave it a new significance 
and a particular place in his system. 


In successive chapters Dr. Berry considers 
Homer and early poetry, Pindar and the 
tragedians, the historians, the Socratic circle, 
and Plato. With a strong historic sense and 
with a discriminating perception of the shades 
of meaning of terms loaded with associations, 
he considers the concept of moira in the early 
period, as neutral, as good, or as evil; as im- 
personal or as personified; and its relation to 
the gods. As an example of his judicious sum- 
ming-up of a point, I may quote: “Indeed in 
no adequate sense can it be said that the Ho- 
meric moira has power except the power of exist- 
ing as a fixed limit to the activity of both god 
and man” (p. 5). With Archilochus, tyche is 
added to the vocabulary, a more individual en- 
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tity, well compared with Solon 1. 65-68, and 
distinguished from Solon 8. The problem now 
widens, in Pindar and the tragedians and the 
historians, as the relationship is explored of 
moira to tyche, and of each to the gods and to 
human responsibility. For a time, Oeia rixn 
appears likely to eclipse Oeia yotpa, and the 
question is whether it will mean good fortune 
aided by divine power, or whether it will be- 
come mere chance. 

With Socrates, Oeia potpa becomes the 
more prominent idea, almost synonymous with 
deol, or the divine providence. In Plato the 
concept, borrowed from Socrates, is extended. 
Berry distinguishes: (a) Oeia wotpa as an ex- 
planation of évPovoracyds, or poetic inspiration 
(e.g., in the Jon), a divine power operating on 
human physis; (b) Oeia wotpa as the explanation 
of apern, especially of statesmanship (as in the 
Meno and in the Republic); and (c) the eta 
tbxn of the Laws and the Letters. In the first 
two cases I am disposed, as I have argued else- 
where, to find more irony and disparagement 
of poets and statesmen in the Jon and the 
Meno than Berry will admit; for Socrates is 
critical of actual poets and statesmen. But the 
case is different when we come to the Republic 
and later works. For “‘of all the references to 
arete in connection with Oeia potpa several of 
the most striking occur in the Republic; most 
striking since they are connected with the 
centre of Plato’s whole ideal state, the philoso- 
pher-king”’ (p. 68). Here the stress is rightly 
laid on Rep. 473 cd, 492 a-493 a, 499 b, for the 
conception of an external divine power “which 
can come to the rescue” of man’s physis and 
without which the realization of the ideal 
world is indeed precarious. The selection of 
passages for discussion in this dissertation is, 
of course, necessarily limited; in support of 
Plato’s continued emphasis on the precarious- 
ness of the philosophic life other passages 
(with terms closely related to those under dis- 
cussion) might well be cited: for example, 
366 c-368 a, and 443b, parts of the elaborate 
preparation or “buildup” for the central para- 
dox of the philosopher-king. 

In Plato’s later works Berry notes his in- 
creasing preoccupation with “‘the divine ele- 
ment in human life and his more definite ac- 
knowledgment of the limitations of human 
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power” (p. 72), together with a “pessimism” 
with regard to the remoteness of the ideal world 
from practical affairs. Not tyche (“chance’’), 
but rather dela rixn, or aya) rixn, asso- 
ciated with eds or with potpa, tends in the 
Laws to be the expression of what hopes Plato 
now entertains of divine governance in men’s 
affairs. Finally, various parallels are noted be- 
tween these terms as used in the Republic and 
the Laws and the terms employed in the 
Seventh and Eighth Epistles, where Plato re- 
views not so much his philosophic principles 
as the circumstances, happy or unhappy, that 
affected his attempt torealize them in Syracuse. 
On the whole, it is rx, whether or not it be 
Oeia, rather than Oeia potpa, that is the more 
prominent in the Epistles; but all the variant 
expressions, and others, appear and are acutely 
distinguished and defined by Dr. Berry. 

I have not room here to illustrate the care 
with which passages are expounded in detail, 
and the shades of meaning revealed. I can only 
remark that at a time when the dissemination 
of scholarly works must be slow and reviews of 
them are often tardy, such a solid and pene- 
trating study as the present one should be wel- 
comed. It deserves a wide reading; for a long 
time it should have a secure place in classical 
scholarship. 


WiuuraM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


Life and Times as Revealed in the Writings of 
St. Jerome Exclusive of His Letters. By 
Sister M. Jamesetta Ke.ty. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1944. Pp. xvii+173. 

The letters of Jerome, with their personal 
touches and their many references to his life 
and acquaintances, are much more attractive 
to most readers than his other works. The 
theological tracts, “biographies,” and pref- 
aces to translations have thus suffered from 
a relative neglect. Their field of interest is nar- 
rower, their point of view unsympathetic to a 
more liberal and rationalistic age, and they 
seem at first sight to offer little incentive for 
more detailed study. Sister Jamesetta Kelly, 
however, has shown that considerable informa- 
tion can be wrung]from such unpromising 
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source material. This information, as she her- 
self admits (p. 163), does not add a great deal 
to our knowledge of Jerome’s times. But she 
has perhaps been too modest. In any case, even 
had the results of her labors proved wholly 
negative, the task would have had to be done 
by someone in.the common interest of histori- 
cal scholarship, and we can feel grateful to 
Sister Jamesetta for doing it. 

Her book is divided into four chapters: i, 
“Economic and Professional Life,’ which in- 
cludes geographical, biological, and other like 
matters, as well as professions and trades, 
population, and land tenure; ii, “Social Life,” 
which treats of such topics as slavery, mar- 
riage, and education; iii, “Public Life,” which 
is concerned with the administration and the 
army; and iv, “Religious Life,” including the 
subjects of pagan survivals, heretics, and per- 
secutions, the Jews, ascetics and monasticism, 
and the secular clergy. At the end there is a 
brief summary and conclusion (pp. 155-63). 

Sister Jamesetta has worked with care and 
diligence, and there are very few errors. Mis- 
prints or slips are very rare,! and there is only 
one point on which the author’s interpretation 
of her source on a specific matter appears 
doubtful. In discussing Jerome’s description 
of naval tactics (pp. 29 f.), it should be pointed 
out that the passage in question (Vita Malchi 
1) is of very dubious value as a source on any 
naval warfare that may have taken place in 
Jerome’s own time. The author does not show 
any evidence that Jerome’s metaphorical ac- 
count of a hypothetical sea battle is based on 
his own observation or on any contemporary 
reports. It is generally recognized that even 
the accounts of real battles in ancient writers 
are often stereotyped, and here it seems most 
probable that Jerome simply copied his de- 
scription from some other writer. 

In general, however, one can find little with 


1On p. 13, the compound adjective ‘‘milk-giving”’ 
should be hyphenated. The author is inconsistent in 
her treatment of the word ‘‘meretrix,’’ which is itali- 
cized on p. 39 but not on p. 35; either would be correct, 
but the rarity of the word in English suggests that it 
should be treated as Latin. She is inconsistent also in 
her spelling of the name ‘‘Gallienus,'’ which appears 
with one | on p, 71 and two on p. 140; the latter form 
seems to be the right one. Further proofreading might 
show a few other such errors, but the author seems to 
have done this work very accurately. 
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which to quarrel in the material that the au- 
thor has presented. Her style is careful and 
scholarly, and her attitude usually objective 
almost to the point of insipidity. Personal bias 
does seem to be reflected in the statement (p. 
110) that the “learned and saintly men’’ of the 
church were “continually fighting the heresies 
which arose in many sections of the Empire.” 
The implication appears to be that learning 
and saintliness were all on the side of ortho- 
doxy. The reference to the “persecutions” of 
Julian (p. 108) also seems rather unfair. It is 
hardly just to class Julian with real persecu- 
tors like Diocletian. These two passages, how- 
ever, are probably the only ones in which a 
reader with a different viewpoint than that of 
Sister Jamesetta could object to any specific 
statement. 

One can, as a matter of fact, find little fault 
with what Sister Jamesetta has done. The 
chief weakness of her book lies in what she has 
left undone. Her approach is purely antiquari- 
an, and she scarcely seems aware of the prob- 
lems involved in the complex character of her 
subject and his part in the movements of his 
time. When she does show some consciousness 
of such questions, her assumption nearly al- 
ways seems to be that Jerome is always right 
and his opponents wrong.? His ideas on mar- 
riage and monasticism are accepted without 
question. His arguments against his enemies, 
even when they are of the most transparent 
flimsiness, are considered definitive and con- 
vincing. His strange and at times almost weird 
relationships with his female converts to as- 
ceticism are apparently thought perfectly 
natural. All this, at any rate, is allowed to 
pass without comment. 

One who considers Jerome as a saint cannot 
wholly agree in his interpretations with one 
who considers him simply as a case study in 
ascetic psychology. Between these extremes, 
there may be also a number of other interpre- 
tations, and it is not the reviewer’s function to 
decide between them or to force any of them 
on the author of a book on Jerome. Perhaps 
Sister Jamesetta felt that it was wiser to avoid 
controversial matters in a doctoral disserta- 


2She does admit (p. 129) that, in his treatise 
against Rufinus, Jerome ‘‘unfortunately .... gave 
vent to his feeling in personalities.’ But this was only 
one of many such ‘‘unfortunate’’ occurrences, 
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tion, and it may be that she was right in not 
attempting to settle them. Some readers at 
least, however, will probably feel that she 
should have shown that she was aware of the 
existence of the broader questions involved in 
her study. Was, for example, Jerome’s idea of 
asceticism really constructive? Did he not per- 
haps in his overzealous evangelism do a serious 
injury both to monasticism and to lay society 
by attracting to the ascetic life many not real- 
ly called to it? As a matter of fact, can anyone 
who has read the dreadful passage in his letter 
to Eustochium (22. 7) honestly say that he 
was called himself? Does he not, in his concern 
with trivial little sins like flirting and the use 
of rouge, make a very sorry comparison with 
his contemporary, Salvian, whose attack on 
social injustice in his De gubernatione Dei is 
worthy of the Hebrew prophets? And, finally, 
does Jerome always get the better of his oppo- 
nents? Some readers will certainly feel that in 
the tract against Jovinianus at least, the great 
ascetic came off decidedly second-best and that 
Jerome himself probably realized it.* 


LavrENCcE LEE Howe 


University of Louisville 


Introduction to Greek Legal Science. By GEORGE 
M. CatHoun. Edited by FRancis DE 
Zutueta. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 
Pp. vili+86. $1.50. 

The untimely death of Professor Calhoun 
on June 16, 1942, was a great loss to Greek 
scholarship, especially in the field of legal 
antiquities, to which he had devoted much 
of his attention. The present study was com- 
posed as a chapter in a co-operative history of 
legal science, a project which was abandoned 
because of the death of Professor Kantorowicz, 
who had planned it, and because of increasingly 
difficult conditions of publication. It was then 

‘This is suggested by the unusual violence of the 
Personal abuse in Jerome’s attack on Jovinianus, as 
well as by the lameness of some of his arguments: e.g., 
that people should beware of a man whose name was 
derived from that of a pagan god (Adv. Jov. ii. 38); the 
tame of the Christian Emperor Jovian had a similar 
derivation. Jerome's friends, in withholding publica- 
tion of the tract, seem to have felt that it would do 


more harm than good, and Jerome’s own defense of 
his position (Epis. 48) does not seem very convincing. 
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suggested that Professor Calhoun’s study: be 
produced as a separate work with such expan- 
sion as he should care to make. The invitation 
to revise his manuscript as an independent 
monograph failed to reach him before his 
death. It was felt, however, that his contribu- 
tion as originally submitted should not be al- 
lowed to go unpublished. Hence Professor de 
Zulueta undertook to edit it with the addition 
of a few footnotes and a brief bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. As Professor de Zulu- 
eta states in his Preface, the manuscript, to 
Professor Calhoun’s mind, was just a first 
draft of what was to be part of a larger ‘work, 
and the book should therefore be judged with 
this in mind. The book is in no sense a history 
of law, and the reader should not be disap- 
pointed at not finding it such. It is a history of 
Greek legal thinking, and therefore actual 
laws and procedures are introduced only when 
necessary by way of illustration. 

“Legal science” in the meaning of a body of 
systematized legal knowledge in the hands of 
a legal profession did not exist among the 
Greeks. Calhoun therefore uses “legal science” 
in the broader sense as including the analysis 
of legal concepts and the philosophy of law. 
The study follows the course of the legal 
thought of the Greeks through ‘five periods, 
somewhat arbitrarily divided, in which some 
dominant factor in the social, political, eco- 
nomic, or cultural situation is recognized as 
strongly influencing the course of its develop- 
ment. The Homeric government functioned 
continuously in all three of its elements— 
king, council, and assembly. And it is in the 
assembly place or agora, where the king and his 
council of elders met and where all the men of 
the polis met for discussion and adjudication 
of their disputes, that Calhoun finds “the 
genesis of Europe’s intellectual and scientific 
heritage, including political and, in the broad- 
er sense, legal science’’ (p. 8). In this primitive 
monarchy a body of pronouncements, called 
themistes, was thought of as intrusted to the 
king by Zeus. The king preserved them and 
declared them to the people. There were also 
dikai, or decisions of arbitrators, who were 
usually chosen from among the elders. Knowl- 
edge of these two bases of customary law was 
traditional and handed down from one genera- 
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tion to the next. Diké and themis imply a con- 
cept of antecedent rights. On the other hand, 
timé and poiné represent remedial rights. 
Rights of ownership are already established, 
and there is a barely dawning concept of crime. 
In the era of the aristocracies, courts and com- 
pulsory processes of law had been established, 
and in this period a demand for written laws 
was beginning to be felt. There was a growing 
conception of crime. A religious element makes 
its appearance, which is especially significant 
in the treatment of homicide. Because of the 
influence of religious conservatism, homicide 
procedure never developed as did the purely 
secular departments of law, and it never be- 
came a part of criminal law. In the age of the 
lawgivers the realization of written codes was 
effected. These codes are almost completely 
lost, but from the records of Solon’s legislation 
great advances in legal concepts can be ob- 
served, although they appear primarily as the 
by-products of a political program. His legisla- 
tion extended individual rights, it clearly dis- 
tinguished crime from private wrong, and it 
redefined sovereignty and the sources of law. 
It was, however, only under the reforms of 
Cleisthenes that Solon’s laws became really 
effective. 

Since our main knowledge of legal thought 
in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ 
is derived from Athenian institutions, it is nat- 
ural that the Athenian democracy should be 
selected as the fourth period in the work. 
Other areas remained conservative, and hence 
for new developments the Athenian democracy 
must be studied. This chapter is of especial in- 
terest, with its emphasis on the Athenian prej- 
udice against the legal expert and on the gen- 
eral knowledge of law owing to the direct par- 
ticipation of the citizens in all functions of 
government. The Athenian system precluded 
the development of a permanent bar. Law was 
a means to the attainment of social ends rather 
than to the building-up of a body of traditional 
doctrine. Calhoun regards the characteristics 
of this period as the result of a reaction against 
the situation in the aristocratic period, in 
which the political and legal power was vested 
in the great families whose representatives 
alone could exercise this power. 
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Finally, in the Hellenistic period two prin- 
cipal tendencies are noted: on the one hand, 
in the direction of the assimilation of the local 
legal systems into a sort of Panhellenic law 
and, on the other hand, in the direction of the 
growth of a permanent judiciary of royal offi- 
cials. 

Since no great collection of Greek laws ever 
existed and such collections as those of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus are for the most part 
lost, the sources for our knowledge of Greek 
law are various and sporadic, consisting of 
contemporary literature, inscriptions, and 
papyri. Again, in the lack of a specialized juris- 
tic literature, the ideas of the Greeks on juridi- 
cal theory and practice must be gathered, on 
the practical side, from the works of the Attic 
orators and, on the philosophical side, from 
the fragments of the pre-Socratics, the dia- 
logues of Plato, the rhetorical and _ political 
works of Aristotle and his successors. 

The study offers little that is strikingly new, 
but it opens up a field of great interest, and it 
is only to be regretted that Professor Calhoun 
did not live to expand and to elaborate with 
fuller illustration this important chapter in the 
history of ideas which he was so eminently 
qualified to write. 

GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Poetical Theory in Republican Rome. By Law- 
RENCE RIcHARDSON, JR. (“Undergraduate 
Prize Essays: Yale University,” Vol. V.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xi+173. $1.00. 

The Committee on Undergraduate Prize 
Essays of Yale University selectéd this work 
“from among the best Senior Departmental 
Essays written by members of the Senior Class 
of Yale College.’’ It was chosen for publication 
on the basis of its “scholarship, writing, and 
general interest.” 

As the work of an undergraduate, it is in- 
deed a remarkable achievement. Mr. Richard- 
son has read widely in the scholarly literature 
dealing with his problem; he has examined his 
material with great thoroughness; and he has 
drawn his conclusions with deliberation. The 
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product is a credit both to himself and to the 
teachers at Yale who guided his work. 

The main body of the work is concerned 
with the structure of the “shorter narrative 
hexameter poems,” viz., Catullus 64, Culez, 
Ciris, Moretum, Eclogues, and Georgics. The 
author has made detailed outlines of the struc- 
ture of these poems, dividing each poem into 
its parts and indicating the relation of these 
parts to one another. From a comparison of 
these structures he draws the conclusion that 
the poets of the first century before Christ rec- 
ognized and consciously followed the theory 
of “balanced structure,” that is, the theory 
that there should be certain proportions in the 
relation of the parts of a poem to one another 
(pp. 3-4). A second conclusion is that there is 
a continuous development in poetical theory 
and practice from Catullus to Vergil, the Ciris 
and Culex supplying the missing links. 

There is nothing startlingly new in these 
conclusions, and, of course, one would not ex- 
pect a high degree of originality in an under- 
graduate essay. Other more positive faults, 
however, detract much more seriously from 
the value of the work. For instance, the author 
has a rather poor opinion of the previous 
scholarship on his problem (p. 17). For such 
an attitude we all have considerable sympathy; 
but still we cannot accept it without losing the 
correct historical perspective toward classical 
studies. The author is blissfully unaware, ap- 
parently, of the extent of his dependence on 
his predecessors. ‘““My method,’’ he says, “has 
been the analysis of poetry directly and with- 
out the support of modern authorities” (p. 16). 

Even more disconcerting is the abundance 
of sweeping generalizations which are sup- 
ported neither by argument nor by documen- 
tation. They are apparently intended as in- 
sights which no reasonable man would ques- 
tion. They include numerous appraisals of the 
good or bad features of Latin poetry, revealing 
an utterly uncritical confusion of descriptive 
statements with personal likes and dislikes. 

Yet the inadequacies that appear in this 
work when it is tested by the standards of crit- 
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ical scholarship would perhaps appear other- 
wise to a general, nonprofessional audience for 
which the work was probably intended. Nor 
do they belie the fact that the essay is a re- 
markable achievement for a college Senior. Mr. 
Richardson shows great promise, and if he con- 
tinues in classics we shall expect to hear from 
him again. 

Puiturpe De Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical 
Rome. By N. Jasny. (“Wheat Studies of 
the Food Research Institute,’”’ XX, No. 4, 
137-70.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1944. $1.00. 


The author of this brief study contends that 
it has been so difficult to convert the flour 
prices given by Pliny the Elder into corre- 
sponding wheat prices that the thing simply 
was not done. 

The reluctance is fully justified. A correct re- 
sult could not be obtained while knowledge of 
milling techniques, flour grades, and milling costs 
was such as to permit widely divergent and there- 
fore in some degree very incorrect interpretations. 
Five years as a flour-mill manager, two years in a 
grain-export organization, and many more years 
spent on research pertaining to grain have made 
those obstacles less serious for the present writer. 


His conclusion is that the price of the cheapest 
type of wheat from which Pliny’s cheapest 
type of flour was made was 8 sesterces a modi- 
us, not 3-5 as commonly believed. A further 
claim greets the reader’s eye. ““A Roman flour 
with only bran separated....was ‘discov- 
ered’ in the course of the study [title-page].”’ 

Perhaps the most original part of this study 
is, as one would expect, the section on milling 
costs. Mr. Jasny’s departure from the vulgate 
deserves, of course, respectful attention, even 
though it can be accepted only provisionally 
until his assumptions are thoroughly counter- 
checked. 


Vincent M. Scramuzza 


Smith College 
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